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The centenary of the First World War approaches. Books are being 
written and TV documentaries commissioned. Commemorative 


projects are seeking funds. Scholars are organising conferences. 
The world is gearing up to mark a terrible anniversary in a host of 
different ways. 

Our lead article this issue offers one example of how easily our 
perceptions can be distorted. British popular images of the First 
World War are dominated by the Western Front. The Somme and 
Passchendaele are virtually household words. 

How many people are aware that the month Britain came closest to 
losing the First World War was April 1917? And that the threat it faced 
was a decisive defeat at sea at the hands of a new weapons system at 
the cutting edge of technology? 

Two weapons were destined to revolutionise naval warfare in 
the first half of the 20th century, consigning the supremacy of 
the big-gun battleship to the history books: the submarine and 
the bombing plane. 

In the face of both, the Royal Navy — mistress of the seas, steeped 
in tradition, and suffering an acute and debilitating “Trafalgar 
obsession’ — was found wanting. The pre-war build-up of dreadnoughts 
was one expression of this, their vast expense and dominance within 
the naval establishment at the outbreak of war bearing no relation to 
the minor military role they subsequently played. 

Worse, on the very brink of national disaster, naval top-brass 
continued to refuse to release their precious ships for convoy work 
— until a much-maligned civilian politician, David Lloyd George, 
forced the issue. 

That the U-boats came within a whisker of winning the ‘First Battle 
of the Atlantic’ is a story with a moral 


that well merits retelling. Nw Famke” ; 
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NEWS 


DISPATCHES 


Our round-up of this month’s military history news stories. 


HISTORIC HANGAR . 
TO BE DEMOLISHED.. 


A rare remaining WWI hangar at a former RAF 
base in Wiltshire has recently been approved for 
demolition by the council despite it being a grade 
IF* listed building. The hangar at RAF Yatesbury, 
the only remaining airfield with a complete suite 
of WWI buildings and hangars in the country, 
was due to be restored as part of a £3m scheme 
in 2008. But development was halted due to 
budget issues and subsequent partial collapse 
has rendered it in an ‘exceptionally poor state’ 
according to English Heritage. 

Despite admitting in a letter to the council that 
demolition of the important site would be ‘clearly 
contrary to the existing permission’, English 
Heritage stated that the repair and re-use of 
the hangar was ‘unlikely to be achievable whilst 
retaining its significance’. 

Yatesbury is a village adjacent to Cherhill on 
the A4 road between Calne and Marlborough in 
Wiltshire, England. The history of RAF Yatesbury 
dates back to its opening as a training depot 
station of the Royal Flying Corps in November 
1916. The former Royal Air Force airfield — well 
known to many airmen who served in the 
Second World War — was established in the First 
World War and developed into a permanent 
camp in the interwar years, especially from 1936 
onwards, before finally closing in the 1960s. 

Before closure, the camp was home to the 
Radar and Wireless Training School, which later 
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| transferred to Locking. The aircraft hangars 


and air strip, though now farmland, can still be 
seen from the A4. 

The site contains four listed buildings dating 
from around 1916, three of which are hangars 
on English Heritage’s List of Buildings at Risk. 

‘The case for retaining the structure, which is 
incapable of repair or stabilisation, is outweighed 
by the serious health and safety risk it poses 
to the public if left in situ to decay further,’ 
developer Jamal Khanfer told the BBC. 

Restoration work ceased in 2007 after Hangar 
3 was pronounced ‘dangerous’. Mr Khanfer, a 
former retail manager, had never intended to 
take ona project of this scale, and was simply 
looking to buy a farm house with a small grassed 
runway. 

He said: ‘I fell in love with the officers’ mess 
and the inside of the hangar and as | had some 
money | thought | would do it. It is a nice site and 
the spot is marvellous. It is recognised nationally 
and internationally as an important site. It played 
an important part in both the First and Second 
World Wars and three Victoria Crosses came out 
of here.’ 

Mr Khanfer now faces bankruptcy after RBS 
bank told him that the latest stage in the phased 
payment he was expecting in November will not 
come through, now that demolition has been 
permitted. 
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Isle of Man 
memorial 


A memorial event was recently held at the Isle 
of Man to honour the 11 US military personnel 
who were killed when their plane crashed in 

a Manx field towards the end of the Second 
World War. 

Lt Robert Vielle was an experienced and 
well-decorated pilot who was flying a B-17G 
from England to Northern Ireland in April 1945. 
The aircraft ran into bad weather over the Irish 
Sea, veered off-course by several miles, and — 
instead of passing the Calf of Man on the right 
hand-side - smashed into the ground near the 
Glen Chass in Rushen. The plane burst into 
flames killing all 11 people on board. 

Joie Vielle-Felts, the sister of the plane’s 
pilot, made the long trip from America to 
attend the Isle of Man memorial, welcoming 
the opportunity to commemorate her 
brother's life. 

‘| was 17 when | heard of his death,’ she 
said. ‘It was a devastating thing because we 
were expecting him home any day. He had 
been married two months prior to his leaving 
to go overseas. | have already visited the site 
of the plane crash and | was able to pick up 
some of the debris ... there were still bits of 
the plane scattered in the grass.’ 

Lt Vielle’s niece, Ann Vielle Lydon, also 
attended the recent memorial organised by 
Rushen Parish Commissioner with support 
from the Manx Aviation and Military Museum. 
Although she never met her uncle, Mrs Lydon 
explained that he was still a big part of her 
childhood. 

‘| grew up seeing Uncle Robert’s photograph 
on my father’s bureau ... | heard lots of stories 
about Uncle Robert who crashed in a plane on 
the Isle of Man, so | was always intrigued by 
the place.’ 
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Above The war memorial on the Loch Promenade 
in Douglas, Isle of Man. The monument was 
erected in May 1924 for the fallen of the First 
World War. The WWII fallen were later added. 


On a 1998 trip to Ireland, Mrs Lydon took 
the opportunity to go across to the Isle of 
Man and visit the field where her uncle died. 
‘| was hoping to find something personal that 
belonged to him, but instead | found two bags 
full of plane debris. It was just amazing. | still 
have it at home,’ she recalled. 

The recent memorial was largely the result 
of huge amounts of research and dedication 
from relatives of the deceased and historians 
all over the world. The work has revealed 
moving stories about victims of the crash, 
details of which have been collated on a 
website set up by Ms Vielle Lydon’s husband. 


Below A crashed model 299 of 
a Boeing B-17G bomber. 
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RAISE A GLASS 
Bomb disposal expert 
Major Chris Hunter 
QGM and Lieutenant 
Will Dixon, who was 
injured on active 
service in Afghanistan 
and later rowed across 
the Atlantic, are two 
heroes raising a glass to 
support Tetley’s new campaign for Help for Heroes. 

Major Hunter, who was awarded the Queen’s 
Gallantry Medal for his actions on duty in Iraq, 
joined forces with Lieutenant Dixon, a platoon 
commander with Third Battalion, The Rifles at The 
Grenadier pub in London’s Belgravia, to promote the 
Tetley’s Raise a Glass fundraising initiative. 

Tetley’s has pledged to raise £100,000 for Help 
for Heroes and aims to reach its fundraising target 
through sales of a new limited edition bottled ale, 
Tetley’s Trust Porter, promotional packs of Tetley’s 
Smooth Flow, and fundraising events in local pubs 
throughout the country. 


RUSSIAN 
PROWESS 

A state-of-the-art 
combat jet used to 
train Russian Air Force 
fighter pilots will give a 
rarely-seen demonstration of its light attack capabilities 
at this summer's Royal International Air Tattoo. 

This will be the first time anyone outside Russia 
has seen a display by the Yak-130 Mitten in its 
light attack configuration with a full complement of 
weapons. 

The Yak-130, which will come from the Irkut 
Corporation based in Moscow, is a two-seat, 
subsonic jet trainer/light attack aircraft. It entered 
service with the Russian Air Force in 2010. The 
aircraft can replicate the characteristics of the latest 
generation fighters and carries a variety of air-to-air 
and air-to-ground weaponry. 


TURING TRIBUTE 
Fascinating and 
poignant artefacts 
were revealed for the 
very first time, and in 
the presence of Alan 
Turing’s family, on 
Monday 5 March at the 
unveiling of Bletchley 
Park’s ‘The Life and Works of Alan Turing’ exhibition. 
They included the rebuild of Delilah, a secret speech 
system that Turing began developing for the war 
effort in 1943; a teddy bear, named by him ‘Porgy’ 
and used to practise his lectures on; and a letter to 
his mother, to be opened 20 years after his death, 
telling her for the very first time about his ‘vital 
importance to the outcome of World War II’ and 

his contribution to the development of the modern 
computer. 
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LETTERS 


HAVE YOUR SAY 


Post: Military History Monthly, 
Lamb House, Church Street, London, W4 2PD 


Email: feedback@military-history.org 


WELLINGTON: 
A GREAT COMMANDER 


As anew reader of your magazine and a student 
of the Peninsular War for some 40 years, | am 
concerned with three glaring omissions in your 
appraisal of Wellington as a commander. He 
seemed to be damned by faint praise in your 
article (Salamanca, MHM 19). 

First, one facet of his genius was his use and 
incorporation of Portuguese troops within his army 
to the extent that they became as valuable and 
reliable as his ‘British’ troops. A mention of the 
Battle of Busaco prior to Torres Vedras would have 
given readers the opportunity to appreciate how Wellington used the terrain in the battle to blood the Portuguese, such that ‘Wellington 
now knew exactly how far they could be trusted and could estimate at last the real fighting value of his army’ (Oman). 

The ‘Lines’ of Torres Vedras had been constructed in secret over the previous 12 months and came as a complete surprise both to the 
French and to most of Wellington’s own army, which was thus able to rest in comfort while the French starved — a prediction made by 
Wellington to Castlereagh in the famous memorandum mentioned in the article. 

Second, there was no mention of Wellington’s foresight in placing troops across the likely French line of retreat at Salamanca, nor that they 
were moved by a Spanish general, who thus negated Wellington’s strategy. [Wellington] was under the impression that the Castle of Alba de 
Tormes was still held by the Spanish garrison which he had left there and that the bridge and neighbouring ford were therefore unavailable for 
the retreat of the French... unhappily Carlos de Espana had withdrawn the battalion at Alba [without telling Wellington)’ (Oman). 

One can only speculate what would have happened to the French had the Spanish stayed put. Certainly it would have made Wellington’s 
victory even more complete. This again underlines his genius. 

Finally, | am amazed there was no mention of the action at Garcia Hernandez on 23 July, the day after Salamanca, when a charge by the 
Heavy Dragoons broke French squares, an event not often experienced in the Napoleonic Wars by anyone. This action of the Hanoverians 
remained a battle honour of two regiments in the Prussian Army until World War I, as the theoretical heirs of the Heavy Dragoons in question. 

| consider Wellington to have been a genius of war — though not of peace — but | also share your verdict on him as a man to be admired not loved. 


Ron Tindall 
Hemel Hempstead 
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NOT-SO-OBSOLETE BRITS 


Speaking as a student of military history 
and of the role of British cavalry in 
World War I, I must disagree with your 
assessment that ‘Waterloo was the last 
hurrah of an obsolescent system’ and 
one that ‘had the effect of concealing 
this truth from Britain’s political and 
military elite — until it was unmistakably 
exposed on the killing-fields of the First 
World War’ (Waterloo, MHM 20). 
While it may still be fashionable in 
popular history to paint the British 
generals and officers of the Great 
War as obsolete and unwilling to 
change, this idea has been rejected 
by professional historians for some 
time. In fact, the British Army on the 


Western Front was quite capable of 
change and adaptation, and as Gordon 
Corrigan points out in his book Mud, 
Blood and Poppycock, the British Army 
was frequently one of the first to change 
and adapt to new circumstances. 

My own research reyealed British 
officers taking very close note of the 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War 
(which was itself a trench war) ten years 
prior to the start of the Great War. But 
were also paying very close attention 
to the lessons of the Boer War a few 
years before that. 

While there were certainly officers 
writing in newspapers like The Times 
about the need to preserve tradition 
and retain old, obsolete ideas of 
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Matt Leonard’s piece on 
Whitehall (Battlefield, MT 12) 
was informative and interesting, 
but in an effort to drive home 
his point I feel that he has 
missed it a little bit. 

Surely, in this climate of 
terrorism and extremism, it is 
wise and necessary to restrict 
yehicular and even pedestrian 
access to the more sensitive 
areas in our capital. Whilst I 
have some regret concerning 
Parliament Square, regrettably its 
function as a pulpit from which to 
question our elected government was 
being hijacked by political groups with 


warfare, it is equally important to 
note that this was a sign of their 
marginalisation in relation to 
serious military discussion about 
the implementation of new 
technologies and tactics in journals 
such as the United Service Magazine 
and the Journal of the Royal United 
Services Institute. 

There is a reason that the British 
Expeditionary Force was the best 
army in the field in 1914, and the 
British cavalry in 1914 saw at least two 
dozen victories against their German 
counterparts, with only a single defeat, 
prior to the trench deadlock. It is 
that the British Army was a modern, 
well-trained army. 

The British tactics of 1915-1916 were 
due to the fact that the Army had lost a 
large number of its key people in 1914, 
yet was in the process of expanding 
from a small expeditionary force of 
around 200,000 men to an army of 
millions, while at the same time facing 
the massive technological challenge of 
modern trench warfare. 

As Corrigan notes, the casualty rate per 
thousand for the British at the Somme 
was around half that of the British in 
Normandy over 20 years later. 

If I was to point to a wake-up call for 
the British Army in regards to obsolete 
warfare after Waterloo, I would instead 
point to the Crimean War, in which 
the British system failed spectacularly 
and caused a number of much-needed 
reforms to take place. 


Robert Marks 
Royal Military College of Canada 
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' WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? 


Now you can have your opinions on 
everything MHM heard online as well 
/ asin print. Follow us on Twitter@ 
MilHistMonthly, or take a look at our 
, Facebook page for daily news, books, 
' and article updates at www.facebook. 
com/MilitaryHistoryMonthly. 
Think you have spotted an error? 
Disagree with a viewpoint? Enjoying 
the new mag? Visit www.military- 
history.org to post your comments 


i 
agendas beyond our shores. - ona wide range of different articles. 
That said, I thoroughly enjoyed the ‘Alternatively send an email to 
article, as I do the magazine as a whole.  feedback@military-history.org. 
MGover | 
ADD US NOW 
Doncaster and have your say Ei id 


We continue our online caption competition with an image from this month’s Machine-guns 
and drones feature. Pit your wit against MHM readers online at www.military-history.org/ 
competitions. We had some particularly funny entries for the ‘Pirates!’ image (below), but 
in the end we had to choose a single winner. So congratulations to Barry Bridge for: 


After the obvious and deliberate collision with Captain Hill’s ships, 
Admiral Schumacher was black-flagged by the race marshal. 


RUNNERS-UP: 


Well chaps, looks like we're jolly Cambridge appear to be taking the 
rogered... Boat Race seriously this year! 
Antony Ward Robert Nicholls 


Log onto wwuumilitary-history.org/competitions to enter the next CAPTION COMPETITION. Test your wit 
and be in with a chance of getting your caption published in the next issue of Military History Monthly. 
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YOUR MILITARY HISTORY 


THE MARTYR OF MALAGA 


The human touch: stories of war and conflict witnessed by MHM readers. 


Mark you that | die like a gentleman & 
a soldier — | am to be shot with sixty 
others in about an hour. 


So ends a heart-rending letter, dated 

10 December 1831, from Robert Boyd 

to his brother William. Michael MacCallan 
discovers the truth behind the death of his 
great-grandfather’s uncle Robert during a 
failed attempt to overthrow the Spanish king, 
Ferdinand VII. 


obert Boyd, aged 26, participated in General 
Torrijos’s ill-fated expedition to overthrow 
King Ferdinand VII of Spain in 1831. Through 
betrayal by a presumed ally, General Moreno, 
the expedition failed and the participants were 
captured. After a period of incarceration in Malaga, they were, 
without any semblance of justice, taken out and executed by 
firing squad. 

I should highlight that this is, in part, a ‘family affair’. 
Robert Boyd (1805-1831) was the uncle to my great-grandfather 
William Boyd-Carpenter (1841-1918). William Boyd-Carpenter, 
who was also Bishop of Ripon (1884-1911), was a gifted orator 
and prolific author. It is thanks to his documents that I have 
been able to gather information on this tragic affair, including 
a copy of Boyd’s final, hand-written letter. 
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Michael MacCallan is a military 
history enthusiast. 


Left Robert Boyd (1805-1831), executed on 11 December 1831 for taking 
part in an expedition to overthrow the Spanish monarch. 


Above William Boyd-Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon from 1884 to 1911, and 
Robert Boyd’s nephew. 


Background 

In 1831, Spain wrestled with political unrest. Ferdinand VII 
had been restored to the throne by the British in 1814, on 
condition that he ruled under the more liberal Constitution 
of 1812. Unfortunately, Ferdinand reneged on this, preferring 
an autocratic approach to sovereignty. 

In 1820, Ferdinand’s misrule provoked a revolt in favour 
of the 1812 Constitution. Ferdinand was captured but then 
made promises for reform. However, after his release in 
1823, he again reneged on these undertakings and took his 
revenge on his ‘liberal’ opponents with great ferocity. This 
repression of those considered to be holding ‘liberal views’ 
drove many into exile; among them were José Maria de Torrijos 
y Uriarte (General Torrijos). 

Torrijos sought refuge in England during the 1820s. During 
his time in exile, he attracted a following of like-minded people 
seeking to defend the cause of liberty and fight against the 
absolutist and repressive regime of Ferdinand VII. Amongst 
those followers was Boyd, then a lieutenant in the East India 
Company’s army. 


The 1831 expedition to Spain 
Torrijos had been led to believe that, on his arrival in Spain, 
local support would be forthcoming for his uprising. In 
particular, he trusted the messages from General Vicente 
Gonzalez Moreno, the Governor of Malaga, who was urging him 
to come to Malaga. Indeed, in one letter Moreno is said to have 
stated that ‘we burn to join your glorious constitutional cause’. 
In late 1831, Torrijos and his band of followers (numbering 
about 60, including Boyd) left England for Gibraltar. Shortly 
after their arrival, Torrijos received a letter from Moreno 
advising that he and his troops were ready to join Torrijos, 
as soon as Torrijos landed on Spanish soil. 
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King Ferdinand VII of Spain. 


found the inscription transcribed below. 


Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him; 
but weep sore for him that goeth away; for he 
shall return no more, nor see his native country. 


Jeremiah 22nd Ch: 10 verse 


Murdered by Morina Gov of Malaga, 11 Dec 1831 


This letter seemed to confirm earlier reports that matters were 
in an unsettled state and that troops were on the move. Evidently, 
the public authorities were nervous, for a proclamation had been 
made in Malaga forbidding the people to speak of politics ‘under 
pain of death’. So, when the letter from Moreno arrived, pledging 
armed support, all seemed to indicate that the hour was ripe for 
action, particularly as Moreno assured Torrijos that ‘the district 
of Malaga was ready to rise with them’. 

With this encouragement, Torrijos seized the moment and 
set sail from Gibraltar. Halfway between Gibraltar and Malaga, 
they were challenged by Spanish vessels, forced ashore at a 
coastal village near Fuengirola, and, being attacked, sought 
refuge in a farmhouse. A few hours later, they were faced by 
some 300 troops, commanded by none other than Moreno, 
and were forced to surrender. 

It was then that Torrijos discovered that Moreno had 
betrayed him. Moreno had lured him with promises of support 
and by invoking his ‘honour’. When Torrijos confronted him, 
Moreno replied: ‘I use the word honour to entrap the enemies 
of the King’. In hindsight, Torrijos should have been more 
circumspect in his dealings with Moreno, whose past history 
included active involvement in massacres in Valencia and Cadiz. 


Incarceration in Malaga 

After their capture, the prisoners were incarcerated in Malaga. 
Learning that there was a British prisoner (Boyd) among them, 
William Mark (Malaga’s British Consul) requested the right to 
visit his countryman. Moreno denied any knowledge of a British 
captive. This denial is suspect, as the official list of prisoners in 
Moreno’s possession named the third man on the list as ‘Inglés, 
Don Roberto Boyd’. 

Undeterred, Mark urgently appealed to Madrid, while asking 
Moreno to take no final action against Boyd before a response 
had been received. An ambitious man, Moreno wanted to prove 
his zeal to the throne and, seemingly without waiting for a 
reply from Madrid, ordered the prisoners be transferred to the 
Convento del Carmen, there to be executed by firing squad. 


Robert Boyd’s final letter 
In the meantime, and unaware of Moreno’s further treachery, 
Mark managed, through an Irish friar, to inform Boyd of some 
of the steps being taken for his protection. Unfortunately, all 
these efforts were in vain. 

It was in these last excruciating hours that Boyd wrote his 
final letter to his brother, William, as he sat ‘chained among 
my fellow sufferers’. 
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Left A silhouette of Robert Boyd (1805-1831), who was 
executed in Malaga after a failed expedition to topple 


Right On the back of the silhouette, Michael MacCallan 


The shade of the late Lieut. Robert Boyd of the Hon. 
E. |. Company, 65 Regt of Donegal N. Ireland aged 28. 


We can hardly imagine what must have been going through 
the mind of this young man. However, he writes that he is 


‘calm and perfectly resigned’ to his fate, and that ‘for him 


there is no longer any future’. One can only be in awe of 
such strength of character, in such a dark and fearful hour; 
he was, as he himself puts it, prepared to ‘fall in defence of 
what I hold dear’. 

The content of this, very moving, valedictory letter is 
given below. 


Malaga 
Private! Convento del Carmen 
10 December, 1831 
Midnight 
My dearest William, 


The dismal news that this letter conveys, you I trust will break to my 
beloved ©& revered mother in the easiest and gentlest manner. Eve this 
letter reaches you I will be mouldering in my grave in a foreign land. 
The preparations for death are going on rapidly around me ©& as I sit 
chained among my fellow-sufferers in the refectory where I write from, 
the harbingers of death robed in the livery of the grave ave flitting 
around me agonising as the Spaniards have it, the poor wretches at 
their confession. Violent have been the attacks they have made upon 
me to make me recant, and, if any such story should go abroad, you 
will know what credit to attach to ut. 

Tam thank God calm & perfectly resigned & at some future day I 
feel a presentiment that my spirit will claim retribution for my wrongs 

— Dark will be the deed that will be done this night in the Convento of 
the Carmelites — Accusation is conviction. 

Think of me at times as I at this moment think only of the affliction 
that this news will bring upon my dear very dear brothers and sisters. 
Let them take my last my dying love & if the events of my life should 
pass before them, let them forget the follies of earlier times in the 
reflection that I fall in defence of what I hold dear and that there is 
not one dishonouring spot on the exit of your brother. He is the more 
fortunate. Yea he hath finished. For him there is no longer any future. 
His life was pure, bright; without spot it was & cannot cease to be. No 
ominous hour knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. Far off is he, 
above desire or fear. No more submitted to the chance or change of the 
unsteady planets. Oh! It is well with him. 

Last best of love to my mother — Adieu. 

Yours till the last affectionately, 

Robert Boyd 
Mark you that I die like a gentleman ©& a soldier — I am to be shot 
with sixty others in about an hour 
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Execution at Convento del Carmen 

At mid-morning on the following day, Sunday 11 December 
1831, the first group of prisoners, including both Torrijos 
and Boyd, were led out and marched to their execution. 
Robert Boyd was shot. 

After his execution, Boyd’s body was rescued before it 
could be plundered by the watching crowd. The son of the 
British Consul arrived just in time and, flinging the British 
colours over Boyd’s body, claimed it in the name of his 
country. Boyd’s body was taken to the Consul’s house, 
where it lay in state until the following day, after which 
it was taken for burial to the English Cemetery. 


Aftermath 


Given the despicable treatment of a British subject, the affair 
was well debated in Parliament and the press, both at the time 


and shortly thereafter, when, in 1834, Moreno stayed in London. 


My great-grandfather’s view was that ‘my uncle took his risk 
when he joined the expedition’. 

Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
took a legalistic position. He was reported in Hansard as 
saying, ‘A claim was made on the part of the British authorities 
in behalf of Mr Boyd, as a British subject [but]... to no avail. 
The execution took place and... as far as the Spaniards were 
concerned, it was quite in accordance with the laws of Spain. 
As to Mr Boyd, he was afraid, however they might lament 
his fate, that his death was justifiable according to the laws 
of nations. Mr Boyd was found in arms acting against Spain, 
acting against its authorities, in union with persons who were 
considered traitors to its government.’ 
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Far left A copy of the 
first page of the letter 
that Robert Boyd sent his 
brother on 10 December 
1831, the day before 
his execution. 


Inset A silhouette of 
William Boyd, brother 
to Robert and recipient 
of his last letter. 


To balance these views, it should be noted that 
the British Consul, in his despatch of 12 December 
1831, wrote: ‘Mr Boyd committed no act of hostility 
whatever. He was entrapped... and Torrijos himself, 
and all the principal personages... declared to the 
last moment, when they were about to pay the forfeit 
of their lives... that Mr Boyd’s life ought to be spared, 
as he was merely cajoled into the voyage of which he 
had no previous knowledge.’ 

When Moreno visited England during 1834, 
indignation raged with the British public. Questions 
were raised in Parliament as to whether ‘the murderer 
of Mr Boyd was not amenable to the laws of this 
country?’ Palmerston replied that legal opinion 
was that ‘General Moreno was not amenable to 
any tribunal in this country’. 

Given these injustices, The Times reflected general 
indignation when it wrote ‘although international 

law is unable to reach the person of Moreno, the force of 
public opinion... may yet drive him from this free country’. 
Moreno was later assassinated by Carlist soldiers at Urdax 
in Spain in 1839. 

Three years after the tragedy, however, a solemn anniversary 
service was held in the chapel of the convent to commemorate 
those whom Moreno had betrayed and sent to their deaths. 
The service was attended by the Governor and officials of 
Malaga, as well as by the British Consul in full uniform. A 
sermon was preached in which Torrijos and his followers were 
extolled as patriots, falling in defence of liberty. In 1836, one 
of the principal streets in Madrid was officially given the name 
of Calle Torrijos. 

In the cemetery at Malaga, a monument was erected to 
Boyd, bearing the following inscription: 


To the memory of Robert Boyd, Esq, of Londonderry, Ireland. 
The friend and fellow-martyr of Torrijos, Calderon etc who fell at 
Malaga, in the sacred cause of liberty, on the 11 December 1531, 
aged twenty-six years. 


The expedition of 1831 has subsequently turned into a cause 
célebre. In the years that followed, monuments were erected 
to, and streets named after, Torrijos. Indeed, there is now an 
Asociacion Hist6rico-Cultural Torrijos 1831 (www.torrijos1831.es). 

Of more direct relevance, however, is the fact that a street 
was named to commemorate Robert Boyd’s participation in 
the affair (Calle Robert Boyd, 29002, Malaga). This is a fitting 
tribute to someone who was prepared to ‘fall in defence of 
what I hold dear’. & 
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Above Bishop Boyd-Carpenter with King George V and Lord Kitchener at Westminster Abbey during WWI. 
When asked of his uncle’s execution, he said ‘my uncle took his risk when he joined the expedition’. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE 
OF THE ATLANTIC 


Images: WIPL 


In April 1917, the Germans almost won the First World War — not on the Western Front, 
but on the Western Approaches. Military History Monthly investigates. 


he Kaiser’s decision had 

been a long time coming. 

But in the bitter ‘turnip 

winter’ of 1916-1917, 

Germany had begun to 
starve. The British blockade of German 
ports had created a desperate food 
crisis that would eventually claim an 
estimated 700,000 civilian lives. The war 
was turning nastier, becoming a true 
‘total war’, one in which the homeland, 
with its war industries and war workers, 
became a target. 

Since the sinking of the Lusitania 
in spring 1915, which had provoked a 
political crisis with the US, the Kaiser 
had been reluctant to authorise attacks 
on anything but military targets. Both 
Zeppelin airships and the U-boats had 
long faced restrictions on what they 
could attack. But in that terrible 
winter, the war changed. 

On 1 February 1917, Germany 
proclaimed all approaches to the British 
Isles, the western coast of France, and 
the Mediterranean to be under blockade. 
She announced that she would sink on 
sight any vessel, of any description, flying 
any flag, within those waters. 

The German plan was to cripple 
Britain and force her surrender in six 
months. At first, it looked like she might 
succeed. Between October 1916 and 
January 1917, the U-boats had sunk an 
average of 70 merchantmen and 300,000 
tons of shipping a month. During April, 
the score soared to 413 victims and 
900,000 tons. U-boat kills had increased 
three-fold in three months. 

The US Navy’s Admiral Sims was on a 
visit to Britain that April. He voiced his 
profound concern to Admiral Jellicoe, 
the British naval chief: 
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‘It looks as though the Germans are 
winning the war.’ 

‘They will win,’ replied Jellicoe, 
‘unless we can stop these losses — and 
stop them soon.’ 

‘Ts there no solution to the probleme’, 
asked Sims. 

‘Absolutely none that we can see now,’ 
replied Jellicoe. 

April 1917 was the month Britain 
came closest to losing the First World 
War. Not on the Western Front; not in 
one of the great trench-war offensives 
which dominate popular perception of 
the war; but at sea, in the grey wastes 
of the Atlantic, where a new kind of 
maritime stealth war was being waged 
for the first time in history. 


A revolution in naval warfare 
It is little wonder Jellicoe did 
not know what to do. There was 
no precedent for what was now 
unfolding, and therefore no manual 
of counter-measures. The U-boats 
— like their curious distant-cousins, 
the Zeppelins, another new weapon 
at the cutting-edge of technology — 
had been viewed with grave doubts 
at the beginning of the war. 

In 1914, the Germans had 
had just 20 U-boats available 
for active service, they suffered 
severe technical problems, and 
the assumption was that, if they 
were good for anything, it was 
coastal reconnaissance work 
and not much more. Then, on 
3 September 1914, U-21 fired 
a torpedo at the British cruiser 
HMS Pathfinder. The projectile hit 
the magazine and the resulting 
explosion destroyed the ship. 


Was this just a fluke? Apparently not. 
Three weeks later, on 22 September, 
U-9 sighted three British warships. The 
U-boat dived, manoeuvred, then fired 
a torpedo which sank the armoured 
light cruiser HMS Aboukir. The other 
two vessels assumed the Aboukir had 
struck a mine and stopped to pick 
up survivors. U-9 fired two torpedoes 
at HMS Hogue and inflicted mortal > 


Left A German U-boat in action, with its deck 
gun manned. 


Below U-boat crews, their captains especially, 
acquired a romantic and heroic image — as this 
wartime German propaganda poster reveals. 
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U-BOATS 


SUBMARINE 


carried, and international law restricted their use. For these reasons, U-boat captains would usually surface and 


ATTACK 


damage, then a further two at HMS 
Cressy with similar effect. U-9 concluded 
by firing her only remaining torpedo 
to deliver a coup de grace to Cressy before 
departing the scene. 

In a few minutes, a 500-ton submarine 
had destroyed 36,000 tons of enemy 
warship — and revolutionised naval 
warfare. The doubters were wrong: 
Germany had a means of mounting 
her own kind of naval blockade. 

What prevented immediate realisation 
of the potential was a combination of 
lack of numbers, limited range, and 
restrictions on the targets permitted 
to U-boat captains. But the race was 
on to construct a fleet of ocean- 
going submarines, and the pressure 
was mounting to unleash their full 
destructive power. 


U-boats 

The Germans began producing a new 
generation of improved U-boat, the 
UB series, the most successful of which 
would be the UBIII, 90 of which were 
built during the war. A medium-sized 
boat designed for ocean raiding, the 
UBIII displaced 500 tons and was armed 
with ten torpedoes, five torpedo-tubes, 
and an 88mm or 105mm deck gun. It 
had a range of 8,500 nautical miles, 
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a surface speed of 13.6 knots, and a 
submerged speed of 8 knots. 
Cutting-edge technology it may have 
been, but the experience of First World 
War submariners — pioneers of this new 
way of war — was gruelling in even the 
most modern of boats. With a crew of 
34 inside a metal tube just 55m long, 
5.8m in beam, and 3.7m in draught, the 
U-boat was cramped and claustrophobic, 
facilities were minimal, and air-quality 
deteriorated rapidly during submersion. 
U-boats were also highly vulnerable. 
They spent most of their time on the 
surface, where they could be seen and 
attacked, because they were able to 


In the grey wastes 
of the Atlantic, 

a new kind of 
maritime stealth 
war was being 
waged for the first 
time in history. 


| U-boats were stealth raiders that preyed mainly on merchant shipping, But torpedoes were expensive, few could be 


use the deck gun if it was safe to do so. The deck gun might also deliver the coup de grace after a torpedo attack. 


remain submerged only for limited 
periods — only as long as the batteries in 
their electric motors lasted and the air 
inside the boat remained breathable. 

When submerged, as a defensive 
measure or to launch an attack, the risk 
was that damage or technical fault might 
send the boat plunging downwards. The 
fear of all submariners was death in the 
black depths of the ocean below them. 
And the risks were great: 178 German 
U-boats were destroyed during the war, 
almost half the total fleet, and often the 
entire crew was drowned. 

Nonetheless, the losses of British naval 
and merchant vessels were much higher, 
and in April 1917 they had reached a 
level that threatened starvation, the 
collapse of war production, and an 
ignominious surrender. Unknown to 
either the public at home or the soldiers 
in France, Britain’s political leaders and 
naval chiefs spent much of the month in 
urgent crisis talks. 


Crisis at sea 

‘I would like to scream at times,’ wrote 
Admiral Beatty, now commanding the 
Grand Fleet, ‘when I think of all the 
sacrifices that have been made, the gallant 
efforts of our glorious army, and the Navy is 
losing the war as fast as the Army is winning 
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it. We are sitting on top of a volcano which 
will blow the Navy and the country to Hell 
if we don’t pull ourselves together.’ 
Beatty’s despair is easy to understand. 
Had the U-boats maintained the kill 
rates achieved in the first months of 
1917, itis a simple mathematical 
certainty that Britain would have lost 
the war inside six months. In the whole 
of 1916, British shipyards produced 


540,000 tons of new merchant shipping. 


That tonnage was sunk in a single month 
in both February and March 1917. 

The output of the yards was roughly 
doubled in the first quarter of 1917, 
with 250,000 tons launched. But it was 
nowhere near enough. The U-boat kill 
rates were rising much faster, and the 
British were replacing only 20% of the 
merchant vessels being sunk. 

Nor was this all. Central to the 
German Admiralty’s calculation 
was the assumption that a tipping- 
point would be reached, when risk 
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outweighed reward and the captains 
of neutral vessels refused to sail. They 
were right. Carrying capacity slumped 
catastrophically in the early months 
of 1917. By the end of April, Britain 
had only six weeks’ supply of corn 
in storage. Official estimates were 
that the uttermost limit of British 
endurance would be reached at 

the end of October. 


What was the solution? 
Anti-submarine defences were 
improving. The sea appears to be a 
vast space offering unlimited freedom 
of movement, and the submarine to 
be a stealth raider seeking targets of 
opportunity across the whole of this 
space. In fact, there were constraints. 
Merchant vessels were obliged to follow 
broadly defined shipping lanes, and 
submarines were obliged to operate 
from coastal bases where they could 
be resupplied, refitted, and their crews 


refreshed. This gave rise to defined 
hunting-grounds and equally defined 
U-boat paths to and from them. 

The seaways to be controlled were 
still extensive, and submarines could 
still dive and move unseen for long 
enough to evade any passing patrol 
ship. But barriers of a sort could be 
constructed and force concentrated to 
intercept U-boats where they were most 
likely to be found. And the greater the 
investment of resources, the wider and 
denser the defences at the barriers and 
choke-points became. 

By 1918, the Dover Straits were 
protected by an illuminated line of 
nets (forcing the U-boats to either 
cut through them or dive below) 
and mines (these placed in irregular 
patterns and at variable depths). The 
net-barrier was regularly patrolled 
by naval vessels equipped with 
searchlights, armed with deck guns, 
torpedoes, and crude depth-charges, > 
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THE. 21-INCH TRIPLE TORPEDO TUBES. 


Above A British destroyer in action 
during the First World War. Note that 
both guns and torpedo tubes are firing. 
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WATER TUBE BOILERS 


The destroyer, which was created by 

the Admiralty to counter torpedo-boats, 
evolved into the principal anti-submarine 
vessel of the Royal Navy during the 

First World War. The struggle against 

the submarine menace in the Atlantic, 
the Channel, the North Sea, and the 
Mediterreanean showed that these 
vessels needed to become more powerful 
and more heavily armed. This image 
depicts a post-war ‘super-destroyer’ or 
‘flotilla-leader’ of the Shakespeare class. 
Displacement was 1,480 tons, length 
329ft, and the crew 183 officers and men. 
Speed was 36 knots. As well as the main 
armament, the ship mounted a 2-pdr pom- 
pom and four Lewis light machine-guns. 
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OIL FUEL TANKS 
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U-BOATS 


and capable of ramming if opportunity 
offered. Aircraft were also employed, 
mainly for reconnaissance. 

Passage of the illuminated net-barrier, 
with its mines and patrol vessels, 
became increasingly dangerous and 
nerve-wracking, corroding the morale 
of U-boat crews. The alternative North 
Sea route to the Western Approaches 
was much more expensive of time, 
fuel, and endurance, reducing overall 
U-boat performance. The problem was 
compounded further when the Allies 
began to construct another mine-barrier. 

The distance between Dover and the 
Scheldt Estuary is just 35 miles. That 
between Orkney and Norway is 240 
miles. Yet this, too, was mined during 
1918, with around 70,000 mines laid. 
But the belt was much less dense, and 
many of the American mines used 
were defective. The northern barrier 
does not seem to have been effective 
in deterring U-boat movement. No 
more than six U-boats appear to have 
been destroyed by it, and the numbers 
passing even increased from a monthly 
average of 30 in the first half of 1918 to 
42 in the last months of the war. 

Altogether, mines accounted for 20 
U-boats, while another 22 were sunk 
by aircraft and ships on patrolling 


and hunting expeditions. These were 
marginal gains. On their own, they could 
not defeat the U-boat offensive. The 
critical countermeasure was something 
much more counterintuitive —- and, 
therefore, controversial. 


The convoy controversy 

Victory in the Battle of the Atlantic 
was a compound of three elements, 
but one was dominant and the other 
two secondary. Direct anti-submarine 
warfare reduced U-boat effectiveness 
by imposing longer voyages, imposing 
strain on both machines and men, and 
by inflicting steady attrition. 

Increasing production to replace 
merchant shipping losses was also vital, 
since whatever measures were taken, the 
U-boats would sometimes get through. 
The Battle of the Atlantic was as much a 
battle of attrition — a battle of matériel — 
as the war on the Western Front. 

But neither of these responses to the 
U-boat menace was enough to tip the 
balance, given the scale of maritime 
destruction by the spring of 1917. 

The critical question was how to 
protect merchant shipping at sea. 
This was achieved by the ancient and 
traditional method of convoy. The fact 
that it was not adopted immediately 


The U-boat 

kill rates were 
rising fast, and 
the British 

were replacing 
only 20% of the 
merchant vessels 
being sunk. 


sheds much light on the curious mindset 
of Britain’s naval top-brass in 1917. 

A stream of arguments was advanced 
against convoy. The required number 
of escort vessels was unobtainable. 
There were too many merchant vessels 
requiring protection. Time would be 
lost assembling convoys. Further time 
would be lost because convoys would 
have to travel at the speed of the slowest. 
Yet more time would be wasted because 
the ports would be choked by so many 
simultaneous arrivals. All these delays 
would slow the flow of goods. Large, 


slow-moving convoys would provide 
prime targets. Merchant captains lacked 
the necessary discipline and skill to 
keep station: there would be collisions 
and straggling. For all these reasons, 
the merchant shippers themselves were 
opposed to convoys. 

These arguments were valid, but 
not compelling. The losses to U-boat 
attack were so serious that the risks were 
worth running. The determination with 
which they were held to, despite both 
the historical experience of convoy and 
the gravity of the crisis in spring 1917, 
suggests that other factors may have been 
at work in the minds of senior naval men. 

Convoy work meant breaking up 
larger naval formations capable of 
fighting major fleet actions into smaller 
packets performing routine escort duties. 
It meant shifting the primary role of 
the Navy from that of neutralising the 
German High Seas Fleet and keeping it 
bottled up in port (though it continued to 
do this) to that of protecting merchant 
vessels plying the shipping lanes. It 
meant dimming the glorious vision 
of a latter-day Trafalgar. 


The coal convoys 
The April crisis ensured that experience 
trumped prejudice. Lloyd George, > 


Under U-boat attack, vessels in convoy would adopt a zigzag course to deny the enemy 
captain an easy target, while escort vessels and shore-based aircraft would hunt the 
predator, using bombs, guns, depth-charges, torpedoes, and ramming. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE 
WARFARE 


U-BOATS 


now Prime Minister and ever the 
anti-establishment iconoclast, became 
increasingly sceptical of Navy objections 
to convoy as the shipping losses 
mounted month-on-month and no 
alternative strategy was proposed. He 
lent an ear to junior naval officers with 
different ideas, and he was receptive 
to a memorandum in favour of convoy 
drafted by Secretary of the War Cabinet 
Sir Maurice Hankey. But the test of 
practice was still necessary to swing it. 

Commander Reginald Henderson 
had introduced ‘controlled sailings’ 
to protect vital coal shipments across 
the Channel to France in early February 
1917. The results were spectacular. In 
almost three months, no more than five 
colliers in a total of 2,500 sailings had 
been sunk by U-boats. Henderson was 
on the staff of Rear-Admiral Duff, head 
of the Admiralty’s Anti-Submarine 
Division. Duff became convinced that 
‘controlled sailings’ should be tested 
on other routes. 

Duff’s conversion in late April seems 
to have coincided with Lloyd George’s 
determination to force the issue. The 


crisis in the Battle of the Atlantic and 
the success of the Channel coal convoys 
had combined to produce a decisive 
shift in the balance of military and 
political opinion. 

The arguments in favour of convoy 
in fact outweighed those against. “The 
size of the sea’, explained Churchill later, 
“was so vast that the difference between 
the size of a convoy and the size of 
a single ship shinks in comparison 
almost to insignificance.’ Locating 
targets became a major problem for 
U-boats fighting convoys. When they 
did, instead of them being isolated 
merchantmen taking their chances, 
they confronted a cluster with a 
protective cordon around them. 

To make kills, the U-boats would 
henceforward have to close with 
powerful enemy vessels equipped to 
deal with them. They would no longer 
be offered easy targets. They would no 
longer be able to attack without risk. 

A small convoy of, say, 20 merchant 
vessels might be protected by a light 
cruiser and a screen formed of perhaps 
half a dozen destroyers and another 


Below When a U-boat was caught on the surface, it could be destroyed by ramming. 


half dozen armed trawlers. A sharp 
watch, using searchlights at night, 
was maintained at all times for the 
tell-tale wakes generated by submarine 
periscopes. Observation balloons might 
be mounted on some ships. Near the 
coast, air reconnaissance could provide 
additional security. 

When attackers were detected, ships 
would adopt a zigzag course to disorient 
the U-boat captain. The naval crews 
would man the deck guns and prepare 
depth-charges and torpedo tubes for 
use. Instead of a lone hunter attacking 
isolated and defenceless prey, the hunter 
was now being hunted by a pack of 
vengeful assailants. 


Victory 

From May 1917 onwards, merchant 
shipping losses were on a downward, 
albeit bumpy, trajectory. John Terraine 
quotes figures of 881,000 tons for April, 
596,000 for May, 687,000 for June, 
557,000 for July, 511,000 for August, 
351,000 for September, 458,000 for 
October, 289,000 for November, and 
399,000 for December. Such losses were 
sustainable. The British had won the 
First Battle of the Atlantic. 

The clearest testimony to the reasons 
for that victory is supplied by a German 
naval officer whose own U-boat fell 
victim to British anti-submarine warfare. 
And he drew important lessons from 
the experience. 

‘The oceans at once became bare and 
empty; for long periods at a time, the 
U-boats, operating individually, would 
see nothing at all; and then, suddenly, up 
would loom a huge concourse of ships, 30 
or 50 or more of them, surrounded by an 
escort of warships of all types. 

‘The solitary U-boat, which most 
probably had sighted the convoy purely 
by chance, would then attack, thrusting 
again and again, and persisting, if 
the commander had strong nerves, 
for perhaps several days and nights, 
until the physical exhaustion of both 
commander and crew called a halt. 

‘The lone U-boat might well sink 
one or two of the ships, or even several, 
but that was a poor percentage of the 
whole. The convoy would steam on. In 
most cases, no other German U-boat 
would catch sight of it, and it would 
reach Britain, bringing a rich cargo 
of food-stuffs and other raw materials 
safely to port.’ 

The officer’s name was Karl Doenitz. 
The fruit of his musing would be the 
Wolf Packs of the Second World War. &% 
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THE FERRET SCOUT CAR 


MHM studies the ‘weapons of mass destruction’ that have so often dictated victory or defeat. 
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FERRET TYPES 


Although 16 Ferret marks were produced, the 
myriad variations and modifications on them 
make a comprehensive listing all but impossible. 
The basic 16 marks are as follows: 


Mk 1: — Original liaison vehicle 

Mk 1/1: Thickened side and rear hull-plates 

Mk 1/2: Light recon vehicle with fixed turret and 
Bren light machine-gun 

Mk 1/3: The Mk 1/1 with added flotation screen 

Mk 2: Original recon vehicle with two-door turret 

Mk 2/1: Original Mk 1 with two-door turret 

Mk 2/2: Original Mk 1 with three-door turret 
and extension collar 

Mk 2/3: Original Mk 2 with thickened side and 
rear hull plates 

Mk 2/4: Original Mk 2 with appliqué plates welded 
to sides of hull and turret 

Mk 2/5: Original Mk 1 with appliqué plates welded 
to sides of hull and turret 

Mk 2/6: The Mk 2/3 with Vickers Vigilant missile 
launcher conversion 

Mk 2/7: The Mk 2/6 without missile launcher 

Mk 2/8: The Mk 2/3 with 7.62mm general purpose 

machine-gun fitted to turret 

Liaison vehicle 

Recon vehicle with Mk 3 hull, two-door 

turret; or Mk 2/3 rebuilt to new specs 


Mk 3 hull, turret for Swingfire missile 
launcher and general purpose machine-gun 


Mk 3: 
Mk 4: 
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Left Ferret Mark 2, fitted 
with turret; Batey ha-Osef 
Museum, Tel Aviy, Israel. 


n 1949, the 
British Army 
approached 
Daimler to 
upgrade 

its World War II light 
armoured vehicles. Having 
previously designed the Dingo Scout Car, 
Daimler created the Ferret. 

The Ferret was a further development 
of the Dingo design, but it had more 
interior space for crew members, and 
could be fitted with an optional small 
machine-gun turret. 

It was built with unibody construction 
instead of an internal frame. This gave 
the Scout Car a low profile — a positive 
in battle — though since the engine and 
transmission were situated inside the 
shell, the internal operational noise- 
level was high. 

The four-wheel drive Ferret had 
run-flat tyres which resisted deflation 
when punctured, holding their shape 
enough for the vehicle to drive at 
reduced speed. This was a great 
advantage in combat, since a Ferret 
suffering one or more punctures 
would not be incapacitated. 


Armament 
Turreted Ferrets were usually fitted 
with a 7.62mm general purpose 
machine-gun. Often this was an M1919 
Browning weapon rechambered for 
7.62 x 51mm NATO ammunition. 
The Ferret also had six smoke- 
grenade launchers, three mounted 
on each side over the front wheels. 
Some Ferret marks were converted to 
carry Vickers Vigilant anti-tank missile 
launchers and, later, Swingfire anti-tank 
missile launchers. 


Performance and power 
The Ferret was strong off-road, and 
because of its size and top speed 


Eric Bryan recalls a sophisticated stalwart of British military 
reconnaissance. 


of 58mph, it excelled in urban 
environments. The vehicle had a 
130hp (an average derived from 
engine variations) Rolls-Royce B60 series 
inline six-cylinder petrol engine and 

a five-speed transmission, as well as 
fully independent suspension. 

A selector allowed the driver to throw 
the whole gearbox into reverse mode. It 
enabled the Ferret to drive in forward 
or reverse — and start — in any gear. 
Combined with rear observation ports, 
this gave the driver the ability to reverse 
the Ferret quickly out of danger. 


Crew 

The Ferret crew consisted either of 
commander, gunner, and driver; or 
gunner/commander and driver. The 
number of crew was sometimes dictated 
by whether the Ferret was turreted. 

The Scout Car’s interior had three 
compartments. In the centre was the 
fighting compartment, in the rear the 
engine compartment, and in the front 
the driver’s compartment. The latter 
was surrounded by three hatches, each 
with a periscope. The front hatch could 
be folded down, and the aperture filled 
with a shatterproof windscreen. 

On the sides of the turret ring were 
vision slits fitted with block glass. There 
were escape hatches on each side — 
protected by a stowage box on the right, 
and by the spare wheel on the left. 

The Marks | and 2 Ferrets could carry 
steel channels to form a bridge over 
trenches or ditches, or for extrication 
when the vehicle got stuck in sand. Ferret 
Marks 3 and 4 featured wrap-around 
flotation screens that enabling them to 
cross rivers and lakes, propelled by 
their rotating wheels. 


In action 

During armoured manoeuvres or in 
battle, three Ferrets were attached to 
each tank squadron. Each Ferret trio 
formed a reconnaissance troop which 
scouted forward of the heavy armour 
to locate an enemy’s position. 
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Ferrets were used in the 1950s and 
1960s in Aden for joint Anglo-Arab 
operations against border tribes. The 
vehicles also saw service in the Cyprus 
conflict and in Northern Ireland. The 
last major British use of Ferrets was 
in Operation Granby, during the 1991 
Traq War. 


Years of service 
Over 4,400 Ferrets were produced 
from 1952 to 1971. The Ferret served 
throughout the Commonwealth and 

in up to 40 countries outside Britain, 
including Cyprus, Ireland, Malaysia, and 
Yemen. Retired from the British Army, 
there are still some Ferrets active in 
Commonwealth countries. © 
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KEY NOTES 


_FERRET SPECIFICATIONS 


Ferret specifications vary according to mark and 
modifications. For a basic idea, here are some 
details of two Ferret models, according to the 
original ‘Daimler Ferret Scout Car mark one and 
two’ manual (marked ‘Restricted’): 


FERRET MARK 1/1 WITHOUT 
TURRET: 


Weight laden: 9,296 lbs 
Height: 4 ft 9 inches 
th: 12 ft 7 inches 


Electrics: 24 volt (via two 12-volt 60 ampere/ 
hour batteries) 


Tyres: 9.00 x 16.00 inch run-flat 


Armament: one .303-inch calibre Bren or one 
Above A 1966 Ferret, originally a Mark 1/2, .30-inch calibre Browning machine-gun 
later converted to a Mark 1, owned by P Toner 
of the Scottish Military Vehicle Group. This 
example spent its entire service life in Germany 


with the BAOR (British Army of the Rhine). 


FERRET MARK 2 WITH TURRET: 
den: 9,688 lbs 
6 ft2 inches 
2 12 ft 7 inches 
idth: 6 ft 3 inches 
Electrics: 24 volt (via two 12-volt 60 ampere/ 
hour batteries) 
: 9.00 x 16.00 inch run-flat 


gth 


mt: One .30-inch calibre Browning 


c 
bed x machine-gun 


nw 
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ROME’S GREAT BATTLE FOR EMPIRE AND CHURCH 


The Battle of the Milvian Bridge was one of the most decisive in European history. 
Ancient military historian Ross Cowan explores the victory that made Constantine 
emperor and Christianity the imperial religion. 


eventeen hundred years ago, 

the emperor Constantine 

marched on Rome. His 

propaganda spoke of freeing 

Italy and the Eternal City 
from the tyrant Maxentius. But the real 
aim of this supremely ambitious and 
deeply religious man was the conquest 
and reunification of the Roman Empire. 
There would be one empire, one ruler, 
and, henceforward, one faith. 

The army marched from Trier in 
spring AD 312. Legions and elite cavalry 
regiments called ‘vexillations’ were at its 
core. Auxiliary regiments, of lesser prestige 
in the Roman military hierarchy but still 
fearsome in battle, brought the strength 
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of the expeditionary force to just under 
40,000 fighting men. It was a pagan army 
that marched under eagle and dragon 
standards, but at its head rode an emperor 
with growing Christian sympathies. 


Fellow-veteran 

For the pagan soldiers, Constantine’s 
preferred deity was less important than 
his marks of divine favour. Since his 
elevation to the throne by the army at 
York in AD 306, the emperor’s victories 
over the Germans had provided ample 
evidence of the favour of the gods — or 
perhaps a god. Constantine, moreover, was 
charismatic and genuinely concerned for 
the welfare of his soldiers. It was in these 


early campaigns that he 
endeared himself to them 
as their ‘fellow-veteran’. 

Constantine’s hold over his army 
is demonstrated by the first battle of the 
campaign of AD 312. Having marched 
south to Lyon, and thence to Vienne, the 
army crossed the Alps and descended 
on Susa in north-west Italy. The 
Maxentian garrison barred 
the gates of the fortress 
city and manned 
the ramparts. 

Constantine 
would not waste 
time on complex 
siege-works and ordered 
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his men to take the fortress by 
storm. Flaming torches were 
piled under the gates, and 
ladders thrown up against the 
walls. As legionaries and 
auxiliaries scrambled 
up the ladders, their 
comrades provided 
covering fire with 
a hail of javelins and 
sling bullets. 
Once they gained the 


ramparts, Constantine’s veterans 
overwhelmed the garrison. The city was 
ripe for plunder, but the victors instead set 
about putting out the fires at the gates and 
reassuring the citizens that they came 
as liberators. Such was the force of 
Constantine’s personality that 
he was able to prevent 
the usual orgy of 

massacre, rape, 

and destruction that 

followed the capture 
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of a city that had resisted. 


Above The Battle of the Milvian Bridge, painted 
by Giulio Romano between 1520 and 1524. 


Inset Constantine’s military standard, comprising 
the first two letters of Christ’s name in Greek. 


Right A colossal stone head of the emperor 
Constantine in Rome. Charismatic and ambitious, 
Constantine was convinced by his victories in 

AD 312 that he was God's representative on earth. 


Oven-men 
With Susa secured, Constantine advanced 
on Turin. Here, Maxentius had stationed 
an army with a large corps of fully 
armoured heavy cavalry known to the 
soldiers as clibanarii (‘oven-men’). 

The Maxentian general attempted 
a frontal charge, but Constantine 
employed what the Romans’ called a 
Jorfex (‘forceps’) manoeuvre to engulf 
the flanks of the cavalry. The heavily 
armoured Maxentians were then beaten 
from their saddles with iron-reinforced 
clubs. Those who escaped were pursued > 
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to Turin, but the citizens had closed the 
gates and the fugitives were massacred 
beneath the city walls. 

An ancient gravestone from 
Ivrea, a little to the north of Turin, 
commemorates Valerius Ienuarius, a 
local man and ‘training officer of the 
vexillation of armoured cavalry’. He was 
almost certainly one of the Maxentian 
horsemen killed in the battle. 

The gates of Turin were opened for 
Constantine. Milan, too, suffering from the 
exactions necessary to maintain Maxentius’s 
large army, soon declared for the liberator. 
Constantine made his headquarters there 
and allowed his army to recuperate. 

Then, in late summer, Constantine 
moved on the key Maxentian stronghold 
of Verona. En route, he defeated a force 
of cavalry at Brescia, and the survivors 


Below The Roman gate (reconstructed in the 
Middle Ages) and wall of Turin, beneath which 
Consantine’s army slaughtered the clibanarii of 
Maxentius. 


TREE BE ES 


Above Frieze on the Arch of Constantine depicting the siege of Verona. Constantine, his face 
broken away, directs the assault. An angel-like winged victory hovers above the divinely 
favoured emperor. Inset Aerial view of Verona, showing the city’s strong defensive position 


in a loop of the River Adige. 


were hotly pursued the 40 miles to 
Verona. But this city was not destined 
to fall as rapidly as Susa or Turin. 


Verona 

Protected on three sides by a great 

loop of the River Adige, Verona proved 
difficult to place under effective 

siege. The city was held by Ruricius 
Pompeianus, Maxentius’s resourceful 
and courageous praetorian prefect. 
Pompeianus harassed the besiegers with 
sorties, and then made a daring escape. 
He returned with a substantial relief 
force, presumably gathered from the 
legionary and cavalry garrisons of north- 
eastern cities like Aquileia. It seemed that 
the besieger was about to become the 
besieged, trapped between Verona and 
Pompeianus’s new army. 

But Constantine triumphed again. 
The emperor divided his army, leaving 
one part to continue the siege, while 
leading the other across the Adige to 
do battle with the relief force. 


Constantine had earned his spurs as 
a cavalry commander in the Persian and 
Sarmatian wars of the emperor Galerius, 
and, as night was falling, he led the 
decisive attack against Pompeianus’s larger 
army. An account written a year later 
rebukes Constantine for risking his life, 
but nonetheless revels in how the emperor 
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‘cut a path through the enemy 
by slaughter’, 

Pompeianus was among those killed, 
and his army was routed. Verona 
surrendered soon after. Brief sieges then 
secured Aquileia and Modena. The north 
of Italy belonged to Constantine - but 
Maxentius still held Rome. 


To Rome 

Maxentius had gambled on a successful 
defence of the north. He had only one 
army left, and it was based at Rome, so 
Constantine advanced into peninsular 
Italy unopposed. We can track the 
progress of this army by memorials 
dedicated to comrades along the 
Flaminian Way, the road from Umbria 
to Rome. These soldiers had probably 
succumbed to wounds sustained in the 
battles in the north. 

At Spoleto, a gravestone was erected 
for Florius Baudio, a 40-year-old veteran 
with 25 years’ service. He died with the 
rank of ducenarius protector, having 
been promoted from the post of senior 
centurion in the detachment of the 2nd 
Italian Legion based at Divitia (Deutz). 

The function of the ducenarius protector, 
and of protectores in general, is unclear. 
Despite their title, it seems protectores 
were not bodyguards. It may be that 
Baudio, senior to any centurion but 
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lower in rank than a legionary prefect, 
was acting as the deputy commander 
of the Divitenses (as members of the 
legionary detachment based at Divitia 
were known). 

The gravestone was commissioned by 
his son, an optio (centurion’s deputy) 
in the same legion. At Otricoli, halfway 
between Spoleto and Rome, two more 
soldiers of the Divitenses were 
commemorated. Valerius 
Iustinus was buried by his 
father and brother, and 
Valerius Saturnanus 
was given a memorial 
by his brother. For these 
men the legion really 
was family. 


Approach to battle 

On 28 October AD 

312, Constantine found 
Maxentius waiting for him 
outside Rome. Maxentius 
had cut all the bridges 
crossing the Tiber, but & 
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Above The emperor Galerius and his guardsmen on 
the Arch of Galerius, Thessalonica. By the late 3rd 
century AD, the Praetorian Guard had been divided 
between the emperors and organised into new 
units. The remnant of the Guard left at Rome felt 
neglected and required little persuasion to elevate 
Maxentius in AD 306. 


Left Portrait from the gravestone of Aurelius 
Lucianus, a praetorian guardsman of the 
3rd century AD. The praetorians of AD 312 
carried the same weapons — eagle-hilted 
swords and weighted javelins (pila) designed 
to punch through shields and armour. 


his engineers constructed a temporary 
bridge of boats alongside the broken 
Milvian Bridge, over which ran the 
Flaminian Way. 

Maxentius could have shut himself 
behind the mighty walls of Rome. This 
tactic had worked splendidly in AD 307, 
when the junior emperor Severus, and 
then his master Galerius, had attempted 
to oust the usurper. 

Their armies quickly became restive 
when faced with the prospect of trying 
to surround the 12-mile circuit of the 
walls. Severus’s army, formed of veteran 
troops, was induced to desert by bribery. 

Galerius narrowly managed 
to extricate himself by 
making a grovelling 
appeal to the troops 
and allowing them to 
plunder the course of 
the Flaminian Way. 
By AD 312, however, 


brutal repression had 
caused Maxentius’s 
popularity to plummet: 
the population of > 


Left Maxentius, son of 
Maximian. He was the last 
emperor to rule from Rome. 


THEN THERE WAS ONE 


In AD 308, there were six Roman emperors, five of 
whom were related by blood or marriage. By the time 
Constantine invaded Italy, the number had fallen to four. 

Maximian, formerly senior emperor of the West 
but compelled in AD 305 to abdicate by his colleague 
Diocletian, was re-installed following the usurpation 
of his son Maxentius in AD 306. Resenting his junior 
position, Maximian attempted to depose Maxentius 
(AD 308), and was forced to flee to the court of 
Constantine, his son-in-law. 

In AD 310, while Constantine was campaigning against 
the Germans, Maximian staged a second coup. This was 
also a failure. Constantine then induced his problematic 
father-in-law to commit suicide. 

Galerius, the legitimate senior emperor in the Eastern 
Roman Empire (having succeeded Diocletian in AD 305), 
failed to oust Maxentius (his son-in-law) from Italy and 
died of cancer in AD 311. He was succeeded by Licinius, 
his old comrade and co-emperor since AD 308. 

This promotion did not sit well with Maximinus, 
the nephew of Galerius, who had been created junior 
emperor of the East in AD 305. When Constantine 
disposed of Maxentius (Constantine’s brother-in-law) 
in AD 312, an alliance was sealed with Licinius, who 
married Constantine’s sister. Licinius proceeded to 
eliminate Maximinus (AD 313). 

The inhabitants of the empire must have hoped for an 
end to civil wars and a resumption of the system of rule 
created by Diocletian: two senior emperors, respectively 
ruling in East and West, and each aided by a junior 
emperor. But Constantine was not satisfied until the 
empire was reunited under his sole rule. 

In AD 324, following two more brutal civil wars, 
Licinius was defeated and forced to abdicate. 
Following his sister’s pleas, Constantine swore to 
let Licinius live, but he was subsequently executed 
ona spurious charge of rebellion (AD 325). 

Constantine would accept no rivals and was 
merciless to those he suspected of plotting, including 
his eldest son: Crispus was condemned to death by 
poison in AD 326. 

The empress Fausta (wife of Constantine and sister 
of Maxentius) was subsequently implicated in framing 
Crispus, the son of Constantine’s first wife and so a 
threat to the succession of Fausta’s sons. The vengeful 
Constantine had his wife locked in the steam room of a 
bath house until the heat killed her. 


MILVIAN BRIDGE 


Rome would be unlikely to stand siege. 
Moreover, the emperor’s pride was stung. 
On learning of Constantine’s advance 
on Rome, the populace rioted and 
chanted ‘Constantine is invincible!’. 
Maxentius was infuriated and sought to 
stamp his authority on the unruly city 
by victory in battle. 

Early on 28 October — the sixth 
anniversary of the day on which the 
Praetorian Guard had elevated him - 
the last emperor to rule from Rome 
consulted the sacred Sibylline Books 
and discovered an oracle to the effect 
that an enemy of Rome would die that 
day. Maxentius was doubuess aware of 
the ambiguity of the oracle, but he c 
hose to fight. This emperor was no 
coward, and he had a strong army of 
veteran troops. 


Right This coin, decorated with legionary standards, was issued by 
Constantine to celebrate his victorious Italian campaign. The eagle (centre) 
was the chief standard of each legion. The hand (left) was the standard 

of the centuria, the tactical subunit of the legion. Valerius Genialis, a 
standard-bearer of the Divitenses, commemorated at Rome and presumably 
a casualty of the Milvian Bridge, would have carried this type of standard. 
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The battle 


Maxentius led his 

praetorians, cavalry 
guard, legionaries, and 
levies from Italy and North Africa 
across a bridge of boats to the plain 
above the Milvian crossing of the Tiber. 
He then formed a simple battle line - 
infantry in the centre and cavalry on the 
flanks. The river was at the soldiers’ backs. 
There was no easy line of retreat. 

The Battle of the Milvian Bridge was 
hard-fought, but Maxentius’s choice 
of battleground was his undoing. His 
cavalry and then infantry were gradually 
forced towards the river. The prospect 
of death by drowning caused panic, and 
Maxentius’s troops broke and fled for 
the bridge of boats. 

Only the Praetorian Guard stood firm, 
covering the retreat of the emperor it had 
created. But it was for nothing. 
Constantine pressed his 
attack and broke through 


praetorians. Maxentius 
and his cavalry guard | 
attempted to cross 


Above Tombstone of a cavalryman, probably of the emperor Galerius’s horse guard. 
The elite rider brandishes an axe; a groom follows with his master’s lance and shield. 


Left Gilded Roman helmet, cAD 300. Constantine wore a gilded and bejewelled 
helmet at the Battle of the Milvian Bridge. Roman soldiers fought in their finery; 
‘parade armour’ is a modern invention. 


the bridge of boats, but it was already 
overloaded with fugitives and collapsed. 
Maxentius and thousands of his soldiers 
drowned. 

The surviving praetorians, trapped 
on the far bank of the Tiber, were not 
massacred. Constantine was impressed 
by their courage. The Praetorian Guard 
was disbanded for the final time, but 
the guardsmen were not dishonourably 
discharged. They were sent as ordinary 
soldiers to garrison the forts on 
the Rhine and Danube frontiers of 
Constantine’s domains. In AD 313, 
their successes in combating brigands 
and raiders were lauded. 

Maxentius’s corpse, easily identifiable 
by its rich imperial garments and armour, 
was discovered the following day. The 


‘tyrant’s’ head was hacked off and impaled 


on a spear. Constantine then entered 


by-passed the Capitol 
and so avoided the 
customary sacrifice 
to Jupiter, the 
principal god of 
the Roman state. 
Why? Because 
Constantine was 
convinced that his 
victory had been 
inspired by the god 
of the Christians. 


Rome in triumph. But the liberator 
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Above The Arch of Constantine in Rome, constructed in AD 315. The inscription announces that Constantine 
won the victory against ‘the tyrant and his faction’ through ‘the inspiration of the divinity [i.e. the Christian 


god] and the nobility of his own mind’. 


Below The Milvian Bridge. In AD 312, it lay outside Rome, but now it is surrounded by the sprawl of the 
modern city. The battle between Maxentius and Constantine was fought to the right of the picture. 


A dream, a sign, and a new god 
Writing soon after the event, 
Lactantius, an influential Christian 
with connections at Constantine’s 
court, reveals that on the eve of battle 
Constantine was ‘advised in a dream 
to mark the heavenly sign of God on 
the shields of his soldiers and then 
engage in battle’. The heavenly sign 
was probably the Chi-Rho monogram 
—a combination of the Greek letters X 
(chi) and P (rho), which served as an 
abbreviation of Christ’s name. 

The dream has become conflated 
with Constantine’s vision of Christ 
and the Cross. This vision, apparently 
shared by his whole army in advance of 
the campaign of AD 312, only became 
common knowledge after it was revealed 
by the emperor to his biographer, 
Eusebius, in AD 336. 

It was the dream recounted by 
Lactantius, doubtless confirmed as 


coming from God by the Christian 
bishops in Constantine’s retinue, and the 
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resulting victory at the Milvian Bridge, 
that ensured the emperor’s public 
conversion to Christianity. 

The Christian emperor wished to rule 
a Christian empire. By the time of his 
death in AD 337, Constantine’s wish 
was largely fulfilled: much of Europe, 
North Africa, and the Near East was 
Christianised, and paganism was in 
rapid decline. 

It may not have seemed so at the time, 
but the Battle of the Milvian Bridge 
marks a turning point in world history. 
Christianity was elevated from a relatively 
minor and recently persecuted cult to a 
world religion. And so it remains. &% 


Further information 

Ross Cowan is an independent scholar 
and the author of six books about the 
Roman Army, including For the Glory of 
Rome: a history of warriors and warfare 
(Greenhill 2007) and Roman Legionary, 
AD 69-161 (Osprey, forthcoming). 


CONSTANTINE’S CENTURION 

After securing control of the whole Roman Empire 

(AD 324), Constantine set about a fundamental 
reorganisation of the Roman Army in which 

the 1,000-year-old seniority of the legions was 
undermined. In AD 312, however, the legions had still 
been at the top of the military hierarchy and formed 
the backbone of every expeditionary army, including 
the force with which Constantine conquered Italy. 

The legions of the early 4th century AD were 
smaller than their predecessors. A century of almost 
continuous warfare had fragmented them. But 
the classic organisation of cohorts and centuries 
remained intact. 

The commanding officer of the legion was the 
prefect, but when battle was under way, it was the 
centurions, the warriors in charge of the legion’s 
tactical subunits, who led from the front. 

Graham Sumner’s reconstruction shows a centurion 
of the Age of Constantine fighting with characteristic 
ferocity. His armour, a mail shirt with three-quarter 
length sleeves, and a composite helmet made of plates 
riveted together, is typical of the period. His helmet 
has a transverse crest. According to Vegetius, the Late 
Roman military writer, the crest acted as a standard in 
battle: where the conspicuous transverse crest led, the 
legionaries would follow. 

The Roman soldier was usually armed with a 
broad-bladed cut-and-thrust sword, but this centurion 
fights with a specialised thrusting sword based on an 
example from Vimose. 

Finally, the centurion wears a gold torque around his 
neck, a decoration for valour. Men who won the prized 
gold torque were known as torquati and received 
increased rations and privileges. 
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WAR CULTURE 


MARITIME TRETOOS 


Tattooing in Western culture owes its popularity to the sailors of the 1700s, who 
were inspired by the tattooed indigenous people they encountered when visiting 
the islands of Polynesia in the South Pacific. The word itself is believed to have 
derived from the Tahitian ta-taw — an onomatopoeia that mimics the sound of 


Polynesian tattooing tools. 


Life at sea was dangerous and a sailor’s 
nerves were constantly being tested by the 
elements. Knowing that at any moment a 
tempest could blast them into a watery grave 
made sailors a superstitious bunch. The 
symbols they had inked onto their bodies 
were more than just exotic souvenirs from 
distant lands. They told the story of where 
a sailor had travelled, if he had been around 
Cape Horn, crossed the Equator, or visited 
the Orient. They were good-luck charms or 
protective talismans, and it was not long 
before there existed an extraordinarily 
elaborate set of tattoo symbols that spoke 
a language all of their own. 

Seeing a sailor with a tattoo of a turtle on 
its back legs, for example, would indicate 
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that he had been to the Equator, and if he 
had a rope tattooed around his wrist, you 
would know he was a dockhand. A cross 

on the sole of each foot was supposed to 
ward off hungry sharks should you be cast 
overboard, while an image of the North Star 
would ensure that you could always find 
your way home. 

The origins of the very common pig-and- 
rooster tattoo, however, are still contested. 
One theory notes that these animals were 
commonly carried on ships in buoyant 
wooden crates. If the ship sank, the crates 
would catch the currents and wash ashore 
along with other on-board debris. In such 
cases, the pigs and roosters could be the 
only living beings to survive. So perhaps 


these tattoos indicated safety in the 
event of shipwreck. 

Other explanations of the pig and rooster 
are that, since both animals are averse to 
water, you would be quick out of the sea 
in the event of accident, or that, since the 
animals can be taken to represent ham and 
eggs, the wearer of the tattoo would be 
safe from hunger! 

Whatever their specific symbolism, tattoos 
have held deep meaning for sailors since 
the beginning of the 18th century. Here, 
using examples of the artwork of celebrated 
maritime-tattooist ‘Sailor Jerry’ (Norman Keith 
Collins), we take you through the meanings 
behind some other images you might see 
adorning the bodies of old sea-salts. 
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SWELLOWS 


The first-known origins of the swallow tattoo date back 

to a mutiny on board a ship named The Swallow. The seven 
crew members who staged the mutiny each had a swallow 
tattooed on their chest so that they would be able to 
identify their co-conspirators. 

Since then, there have been a number of reasons for 
sailors to get the tattoo. The sight of a swallow (or sparrow 
or bluebird) at sea was a welcome one to any sailor, as they 
were usually the first sign that land was nearby and that 
a long voyage was nearing its end. The swallow is also 
known for always returning home and for mating for life. 
Thus the tattoo came to represent a safe journey back 
to land, and to symbolise loyalty. 

A swallow became a mark of experience, too. It was 
traditionally tattooed on the chest for every 5,000 nautical 
miles that a sailor had travelled. These journeys were 
riddled with hardships, starvation, sickness, and death, and 
so the more swallows the sailor had on his chest, the more 
experienced and respected he was. 


PAGGHE, TEROUGE 


Although the meaning of a dagger-through-a-heart tattoo 
may vary, in general it symbolises the end of a love 
relationship due to unfaithfulness or betrayal. The slogan 
‘death before dishonour’, as seen in this design, is an 
enduringly popular tattoo among military units going 
back at least as far as Ancient Rome (morte prima di 
disonore). By the time of Roman senator and historian 
Tacitus, however, the vow ‘death before dishonour’ had 
become passé among Romans, but was instead adopted 
by the barbarians. 

Given a classic Americana feel with the incorporation 
of the bald eagle, the design shown here is redolent 
of American patriotism. The dagger, of all the motifs 
used in this particular design, is probably the one seen most 
often with this motto, carrying with it a sense of seriousness, 
danger, and death. 
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WAR CULTURE 


ENCEORS 


Anchors became a popular tattoo design during the 18th century. 
The meaning behind the anchor derives from a sailor's desire for 
stability at sea. In turbulent and changing waters, the anchor would 
keep sailors steady on board the ship and ground them in the same 
way a real anchor does a vessel. Longing for home also plays a part 
here, much as it does with the North Star motif: without an anchor, the 
ship would be cast adrift at sea, doomed to roam the waves forever. 
Their anchor tattoo offered sailors the hope of returning home. 

The anchor symbol was not always so optimistic, however. When 
a ship or sailor is lost, the ‘sailor grave’ tattoo might be used to 
commemorate them. Such a design would feature an anchor, a life 
preserver, an eagle, and a sinking ship, all of which represent those 
lost as sea and the dangers of living a sailor’s life. 


EULE GIES 


As women were forbidden at sea, and their presence was 
considered bad luck, sailors left their wives, girlfriends, and lovers 
behind in port. To ease their parting and to remind themselves of 
what they had waiting on their return, tattoo designs of women’s 
names and, later, actual women became popular. 

Just like today, nautical pin-ups, mermaids, and hula girls 
were synonymous with the sailing lifestyle. Hula girls represented 
the allure of distant lands and the mystery of indigenous females. 
Mermaids, like sirens, stood for the draw of life at sea despite all 
its dangers. And the more recent pin-ups symbolised the women 
left behind at the last harbour — the girls the sailors had waiting 
for them should they safely return. 
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EOMEWEED SEIES 


Aship in full sail is one of the most common of all maritime tattoos. With its sails up 
and its prow ploughing through the waves, the full-rigged ship was a symbol of hope, 
often tattooed on a large scale on the sailor’s back, chest, or upper arm. Emblazoned 
on a scroll along the bottom would usually be found the words ‘Homeward Bound’. 

Like the swallow, this design also carried with it connotations of experience. Within 
maritime circles, the full-rigged ship was usually understood to mean that the sailor 
had rounded Cape Horn in southern Africa, one of the most dangerous stretches of 
water in the world. 

Alternatively, a sailor who sailed around the Cape was entitled to a small blue five- 
pointed star tattoo on the left ear. Five times around the Horn earned a star on the 
right ear as well. Two red marks on the forehead meant that the sailor was a very 
seasoned voyager, having rounded the Cape ten times or more. 


PEGGER, TEROUGE 


A dagger-through-a-skull tattoo among sailors symbolises danger and death in different 
capacities. It can represent the death of a person you are mourning, a willingness to 
commit murder, or the fact that you are already a murderer. It was common among pirates, 
who used it as a means of intimidation and an assertion of power. 

However, it was not always simply a signifier of death. Often the appearance of a 
skull with a dagger through it represented the sacrifice a sailor was making in living 
a life at sea. It was also known to symbolise a sailor's understanding of danger and 
acceptance of death which, on a long journey around Cape Horn for instance, was 
an ever-present possibility. 


SETEOR JERRY 


Norman Keith Collins, or Sailor Jerry as he came to be known, was one of 
the most celebrated American tattoo artists of all time. Today, over 100 
years after his birth, his designs can be seen on T-shirts, posters, and on 
the body-parts of tattoo enthusiasts. 

Born in northern California in 1911, Collins first tried tattooing by 
hand-poking designs onto willing aquaintances with whatever supplies 
he came across while hopping the freight trains across America. It was in 
1920s Chicago, however, that he met his first formal teacher, the legendary 
Gib ‘Tatts’ Thomas. 

Collins enlisted in the Great Lakes Naval Academy in his late teens. 
Voyaging around the China Seas awakened in Collins a fascination 

with Asian culture, philosophy and storytelling. He would 

occasionally tattoo people while in various ports of call, 
studying the work of some of the tattoo-masters he encountered 
there. He would go on to use these influences, combined with 
his love of old sailor traditions, to inform his work through the 
rest of his life. 

Collins left his life’s work to his two protégés, Ed Hardy and Mike 
_ Malone, when he died in 1973. Both became prominent figures in 
_ their own right, and joined with a small independent Philadelphia 
clothing company to establish Sailor Jerry Ltd in 1999. 
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JACOBITE REBELLION 


Right This famous painting by David Morier 
depicts the clash between the King’s Own 
Regiment and Jacobite Highlanders at the Battle 
of Culloden in 1746. Commissioned by the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Hanoverian commander at 
the battle, the Highlanders depicted are thought 
to be modelled on prisoners-of-war. It is an 
exceptionally vivid representation of asymmetrical 
warfare in the first half of the 18th century. Feudal 
clansmen with limited firepower employ ferocious 
charges with pikes, claymores, dirks, and shields 
against drilled regulars firing massed volleys and 
using the bayonet. 


Bottom right Eilean Donan Castle on Loch 
Duich. Here, at one of the most beautiful spots 
in the Scottish Highlands, the Jacobites of the 
Nineteen and their Spanish allies established 
their headquarters. The castle was attacked 
and destroyed by a flotilla of three Royal Navy 
frigates. Today's castle is a 1920s rebuild. 


id Spain ever invade Britain? 

Every school student used 

to know that Philip II sent 

the Spanish Armada to 

conquer England in 1588, 
but bad weather and naval skill dispersed 
the enemy fleet. How many have ever been 
told that the Spanish came back — and 
landed successfully in April 1719? 

Their landfall was at one of the most 
beautiful spots imaginable, Kintail in 
the north-west Highlands of Scotland. A 
central role was played by a fortress on a 
rocky isle on Loch Duich whose picture 
has graced many a tin of shortbread: 
Eilean Donan Castle. And the decisive 
engagement was fought amidst one of the 
most popular hill-walking areas in Britain, 
the magnificent Five Sisters of Kintail. 

The invasion was part of a serious 
plan hatched in Madrid to incite a fresh 
rebellion against the newly installed 
Hanoverian and Protestant ruler, King 
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Nineteen 


THE FORGOTTEN JACOBITE 
REBELLION OF 1719 


George I. The Spanish were supporting 
the claims of James Edward Stewart, 
the Jacobite and Roman Catholic ‘Old 
Pretender’. He was the son of King James 
II, who had been forced into exile by the 


‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688, when the 


propertied classes of England, led by senior 
army officers, had frustrated an attempt 
to construct an absolute monarchy on the 
Continental model. 


The Spanish connection 

The Jacobites had initially gained support 
from the ‘Sun King’, Louis XIV of France, 
who was at war with Britain over his 
attempt to foist a French prince on the 
Spanish throne. The War of the Spanish 


Succession — as it was known — saw Britain 
triumph in alliance with Holland and 
Austria over the French, the Bavarians, 
and the divided Spanish. 

The subsequent peace treaty gave the 
Spanish throne to the French candidate, 
but only on the condition that the two 
thrones would never be united. King Philip 
V, in any case, ruled a Spain much reduced 
in power, a mere shadow of what it had 
been under Philip II, when Spanish armies 
bestrode Europe, and Madrid controlled 
all of the Iberian peninsula, the Low 
Countries, and much of Italy, as well as 
its bullion-rich American empire. 

At the end of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Spain’s Italian possessions were > 
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The Fifteen and the Forty-Five are famous: But these were not the only 
occasions when the Highland Jacobites rose against the Hanoverian 
succession. Chris Bambery reports on the forgotten Nineteen. 
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The Highlanders 
launched ferocious 
charges, firing off 
their muskets and 
pistols, then falling 


upon their enemy 
with claymores, 
dirks, and shields. 
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JACOBITE REBELLION 


handed to the Austrians, to the 
tiny kingdom of Piedmont in north- 
west Italy, and to another branch of the 
French ruling family, the Bourbons, who 
gained the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
(Naples and Sicily). 

Perhaps as galling for Philip V and 
his advisers was the British takeover 
of Gibraltar and the Balearic island of 
Minorca, giving the Royal Navy control 
over the western Mediterranean. Once on 
the throne, the new king began plotting 
how best to restore Spain’s lost possessions, 
urged on by his key adviser, the Italian 
Cardinal Giulio Alberoni. 

The two men sent expeditions to 
conquer first Sardinia and then Sicily, but 
the Spanish Mediterranean fleet was heavily 
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Left George, Elector of Hanover, who became King 
George | (1714-1727) upon the death of Queen 
Anne, in order to ensure a Protestant succession 
and the continuing ascendancy of Parliament. 


Right James Francis Edward Stewart (or Stuart), 
son of the exiled James II, and the Stewart 
claimant to the British throne from 1701 to 1766. 
The Stewarts favoured absolute monarchy, the 
Catholic Church, and alliance with France and 
Spain. They represented a mortal threat to the 
power, property, and privilege of the men who 
dominated London politics. They found their main 
support in the most feudal parts of the British Isles. 


defeated, and Britain, Holland, Austria, and 
Piedmont declared war on Spain. 

Worse still for Madrid, its natural ally, 
France, was at this time pursuing an enlenie 
with London and was therefore hostile to 
Philip and Alberoni’s adventures. Knowing 
Britain would take revenge by attacking 
the Spanish mainland, the two men fell 
upon the idea of stirring up a rebellion in 
support of the exiled Stewarts. 


The Jacobite joker 

Four years earlier, in 1715, a serious 
Jacobite uprising had affected northern 
and central Scotland, the Scottish Borders, 
Northumberland, and, to a lesser extent, 
Lancashire. The ineptitude of the Jacobite 
leadership and the lack of response 


elsewhere in England had ensured defeat. 
But it had been a major rebellion, and 
London had been fortunate that the War of 
the Spanish Succession had already ended 
and France had not taken the opportunity 
to intervene in the Stewart cause. 

The 1719 Spanish plan was for a small 
invasion force to land in the north-west 
Highlands to draw off the Hanoverian 
forces, while the main force landed 
south-west England or Wales, where strong 
support for the Stewarts was believed to 
exist, and then marched on London. 

The main force of 27 ships and 7,000 
Spanish troops set sail from Cadiz under 
the command of James Butler, Duke 
of Ormonde, formerly a senior British 
military commander and political figure, 
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Left The defeat of the Spanish fleet at the 
Battle of Cape Passaro, off the coast of Sicily, on 
11 August 1718 prompted plans to divert British 
attention with an invasion of the homeland 
in support of the Jacobite Old Pretender. 


but one who had been driven into exile 
after George I’s accession because his 
loyalty was suspect. 

Storms off the coast of north-west 
Spain dispersed this invasion fleet, which 
returned to port and made no further 
attempt at a landing in Britain. 

Unsuspecting, the secondary force, with 
300 Spanish marines, had set sail from 
the Basque country under the command 
of George Keith, the 10th Earl Marischal. 
Keith had served as a senior officer 
under Marlborough, but had opposed 
the succession of George I, fought in the 
Fifteen, and subsequently gone into exile. 
Accompanying him was William Mackenzie, 
5th Earl of Seaforth, chief of a major 
Highland clan: the Mackenzies. 


Invasion 

This force did succeed in reaching 
Scotland, landing first in Sternway in the 
Outer Hebrides in April 1719, before 
moving on to the mainland, landing at 
the Kyle of Lochalsh. Rather than strike 
out for the Highland capital at Inverness, 
as had been their original plan, they set 
up base at Eilean Donan Castle, hoping 
their arrival would bring out substantial 
numbers of clan chiefs and their followers, 
in expectation of which they had provided 
themselves with substantial quantities of 
weapons and gunpowder. 

In the event, most of the clan chiefs 
did not stir, choosing to wait and see what 
would unfold further south, and whether 
reinforcements would arrive from Spain. 
Keith and Seaforth were joined by some 
of the latter’s clan and their Clan MacRae 
cousins, Cameron of Lochiel and his 


Wider popular 
discontent often 
took on a Jacobite 
tinge, adopting 
the songs and 
symbolism of the 
Pretenders’ cause. 
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men, Rob Roy MacGregor and a band of 
his outlaw clan, some Clan Murray under 
Lord George Murray (destined to be the 
outstanding Jacobite commander of the 
Forty-Five), and some MacKinnons. 

The Spanish marines now numbered 
200. Coming from Galicia in the 
north-west corner of Spain, they cannot 
have been too unfamiliar with such 
terrain and wet weather. 

Even in this mountain fastness, news 
reached them of Ormonde’s failure to 
land far to the south. The two Spanish 


frigates returned home knowing that the 


Royal Navy would mobilise quickly to 

erase the humiliation of having allowed 
them to reach Scotland. Leaving a small 
garrison and much of their weaponry at 


Filean Donan, the small force finally struck 


eastwards towards Inverness. 


Naval action 

By the beginning of May, five Royal Navy 
frigates had reached the coast of Kintail. 
On the morning of Sunday 10 May, three 
of these sailed into Loch Duich, anchored 
off Eilean Donan, and summoned the 
garrison to surrender. They were met with 
musket-fire. The ships then bombarded > 


Above Kenneth Sutherland, the 3rd Lord Duffus, 
was a typical Highland laird or clan-chief. A 
British naval officer, he defected to the Jacobites 

in opposition to the Hanoverian succession. His 
clansmen were also his tenants. His relationship 
with them was feudal. Force was often necessary 
to persuade them to turn out in the Jacobite cause. 


Above An 18th-century Highlander wearing 
traditional kilt and plaid. 
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THE JACOBITE REBELLIONS 


1688 — The Glorious Revolution sees William of 
Orange and his English queen, Mary, land in England 
with a Dutch army, at the invitation of leading English 
aristocrats, to take the throne of England from King 
James II (and VII of Scotland), Mary’s father. James 
flees, offering no resistance. 


1689 — A convention of estates in Scotland votes to 
invite William and Mary to take the Scottish throne. 
James’s chief supporter, John Graham, the Viscount 
Dundee, withdraws and raises an army, mainly of 
Highlanders. The government army is defeated at 
Killiecrankie in Perthshire, but Dundee is killed. A Jacobite 
(as James’s supporters are now known) advance is 
stopped at Dunkeld and their army defeated at Cromdale. 


1690 — James Il is defeated by William at the Battle 
of the Boyne in Ireland. James flees to France. 


1701-1714 — The War of the Spanish Succession: 
Britain, in alliance with Holland and Austria, at war 
with France and Spain in order to stop a French prince 
acceding to the Spanish throne. 


1701 — English Parliament passes Act of Succession 
barring Catholics from inheriting the throne and 
effectively excluding the Stewarts. 


1702 — William Ill (Prince of Orange) dies and Queen 
Anne, daughter of James Il, takes the throne. 


1707 — Act of Union joins English and Scottish 
Parliaments. A key English concern is to ensure a 
Protestant succession to Queen Anne, who has no heir. 


1708 — Storms disperse a major French fleet, whose 
aim was to incite a Jacobite rising in Scotland. 


1714 — Queen Anne dies. Parliament votes to appoint 
George, Prince of Hanover, King of Britain. 


1715 — The Earl of Marr raises a Jacobite army at Braemar 
and moves south to capture Perth. An inconclusive battle 
at Sherrifmuir outside Stirling is followed by a retreat back 
to Perth. A Jacobite force from Northumberland and the 
Scottish Borders is defeated at Preston as it attempts 

to reach Liverpool. The Jacobite claimant to the throne, 
James Edward Stewart (the ‘Old Pretender), arrives, but 
rather than continuing the uprising he flees back to France, 
ordering his followers to disperse. 


1719 — A Spanish invasion force aiming at south-west 
England is dispersed by storms. A smaller force lands in 
the north-west Highlands of Scotland and is joined by 
some Highland rebels, but is defeated by the Royal Navy 
and government troops. 


1745-1746 — Prince Charles Edward Stewart, the ‘Young 
Pretender’, lands in the western Highlands and raises 
his standard at Glenfinnan, being joined by a minority of 
the Highland clans. His army takes Edinburgh, defeats 
government troops at Prestonpans, and marches south 
into England, but meeting little or no support it turns back 
short of Derby. After a further victory over government 
troops at Falkirk, Charles retreats to Inverness and his 
army is then routed at the Battle of Culloden. Jacobitism is 
effectively finished as a threat to the Hanoverian dynasty. 


the castle for an hour before a storm 
forced them to seek a safer haven. 

Next morning, they returned. 

The little flotilla maintained a 
bombardment all day, and in the 
evening launched an attack on the 
castle which met little resistance. 

The log of one of the naval vessels 
recorded they found ‘an Irishman, 
a captain, a Spanish lieutenant, a 
sergeant, one Scots rebel, and 39 
Spanish soldiers, 343 barrels of powder, 
and 52 barrels of musket shot’. 

The Spanish troops were sent off 
to Edinburgh pending an eventual 
prisoner exchange. The victors then 
burnt several barns containing wheat; 
it was claimed to prevent its use by the 
Spanish and Jacobite forces, but more 
likely to punish the local population. 
They used 27 barrels of gunpowder in 
demolishing the castle (today’s castle 
is a reconstruction from the 1920s). 

The Royal Navy had demonstrated 
that they controlled the seas around 
the British Isles. No further aid would 
reach the invaders from Spain. 


The Battle of Glenshiel, 

10 June 1719 

By now, government troops under 
General John Wightman had 
advanced from Inverness to contain 
and defeat the rebellion. They were 
joined by elements from the Fraser, 
Ross, Sutherland, and Munro clans —a 
reminder that despite the subsequent 
romantic portrayal of Highland 
society as faithful to the Stewarts, 
it was deeply divided by religion, 
politics, and bitter feuding. 

This government force of around 
850 infantry, 150 dragoons, and four 
mortars came down the road into 
Glenshiel. The Spanish and Jacobite 
forces took up a formidable position 
on the mountain-top, blocking any 
further advance. The Spanish troops 
were in the centre and their allies on 
both flanks. They were able to fortify 
their position as well as exploit the 
many boulders littering the hillside. 

But the Highlanders were best 
suited to ambushes or to launching 
ferocious charges, when, throwing 
themselves forward, they fired off 
their muskets and pistols, and then 
fell upon their enemy with claymore 
swords, dirks (stabbing knifes), and 
shields. They had little experience of 
static warfare and lacked firepower. 

The fighting began in the evening 
when the government forces attacked 


the rebels’ right flank under Lord George 
Murray. After initially strong resistance, the 
Jacobites broke and retreated over the hill. 

Wightman’s plan was to fix the Spanish 
in the centre with mortar fire and to drive 
in the Highland forces on the flanks, so the 
next attack was on Seaforth’s men on the 
Jacobite left. Again the Highlanders broke 
under attack, and both Seaforth and Rob 
Roy MacGregor were badly wounded. 

Wightman now turned on the Galicians, 
who fought well but were outnumbered 
and outgunned; they were driven off the 
hill after three hours’ fighting. Realising 
all was lost, the Highlanders fled home 
in fear of retribution. Keith, Seaforth, 
and Murray would escape after many 
adventures, and the Spanish were treated 
correctly under the then rules of war. After 
they surrendered with honour, they were 
sent to Edinburgh to join their comrades, 
pending negotiations that would secure 
their return home. 

Eighteen Hanoverian soldiers died, 
including three officers. Jacobite losses 
were lighter. 


Policing the Highlands 

This had been the second Jacobite rebellion 
in a short period, and the government 
acted firmly in ordering General Wade to 
construct good roads that would allow its 
forces access to this remote region (though 
in 1745, Prince Charles Edward Stewart’s 
rebel army would use them to good effect 
to advance south!). Wade was also charged 
with constructing fortresses to garrison 
the Highlands, and with recruiting a force 
of loyal Highlanders, the ‘Black Watch’ 
(originally the 43rd Regiment of Foot, later 
renumbered the 42nd). 

But they did not attempt to break the 
feudal power of the clan chiefs, who 
remained an anomaly in a society entering 
the agrarian revolution and approaching 
the industrial one. Final retribution would 
have to await the Hanoverian victory at 
Culloden in 1746. 

Meanwhile, the British took revenge 
on Philip V and Alberoni, attacking and 
sacking the Galician port of Vigo. A French 
force waded in, invading Catalonia. Faced 
with an alliance between those two states, 
Holland, and Austria, Philip dismissed 
Alberoni, who went into exile in Italy, 
and sued for peace. 

In early modern Britain, Jacobitism was 
the principal form of domestic opposition 
to the Hanoverian kings, George I (1714 
1727) and George II (1727-1760), and 
their Whig governments. Because of 
this, wider popular discontent often 
took on a Jacobite tinge, adopting the > 
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This contemporary map, prepared in 1731, shows the new roads and 
forts built by General Wade to secure the Highlands. Superimposed 
are the locations of the main events of the Nineteen. 


The Spanish landing at the Kyle of Lochalsh, the subsequent 
occupation of Eilean Donan Castle on Loch Duich, and the 
naval action to reduce the castle. 


ep Inverness, from which General Wightman’s Hanoverian force 
set out to confront the rebels. 


© The Battle of Glenshiel, 10 June 1719. 
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songs and symbolism of the Pretenders’ 
cause. But this was relatively shallow, and 
Jacobitism’s effective base for raising 
revolt was very restricted. 


Dying feudalism 

In England and Wales, the ability to 
raise a regional feudal army with which 
to challenge the crown was a thing of 
the past. Even those who might have 
considered rebellion lacked the capacity 
to create a military force. 

In Scotland, things were different. 
Feudalism survived into the 18th 
century and, up until its abolition in the 
aftermath of the 1745-1746 rebellion, 


both in the Highlands and the Lowlands. 


But even before Culloden, it was in 
retreat. In 1715, landlords in north-east 
Scotland could still raise their tenants, 
and the Jacobite rebellion was mainly 
a Lowland affair. But the agrarian 
revolution soon undermined this 


attracting industries like salt production 
and charcoal smelting. Others would 
follow, evicting their tenants to grow 
timber and rear sheep. Lowland 
missionaries, meantime, were working 
to convert Highlanders to Calvinism and 
to eradicate the Gaelic language. 

If the Highlands could still produce 
an army — with the chiefs often using 
force to compel service — it was one which 
could not defeat regular troops seasoned 
in European wars. Any Jacobite uprising 
required help from one of Britain’s 
European enemies, but in turning to 
Catholic France or Spain, the Jaco 


alienated the vast majority on either side 
of the border. Nor could either power 
match the Royal Navy’s control of the 
seas, and by 1719, in fact, Spain was in no 
position to confront Britain militarily at 
any level. The fact that France was actually 
allied with George Tin 1719 meant that 
Philip and Alberoni’s hopes of a successful 
invasion of Britain were a pipe dream. © 


Above The Battle of Glenshiel as viewed from 
the Hanoverian line. 

Below The battle as viewed from the Jacobite 
line, showing Highlanders firing from improvised 
stone sangars. 


residual feudal power. In the Highlands, 
only a minority of clans actively rallied to 
the Stewarts in 1689, 1715, 1719, and 1745. 
New forces were already at work 
in the Highlands. The dominant 
pro-government Clan Campbell, headed 
by the Duke of Argyll, had replaced 
feudal service with cash rents and begun 
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British infantry break into the Sikh camp at the height of the 
fighting at Ferozeshah on the night of 21-22 December 1845. 
The soldiers shown picketed out on the ground are captured 
British cavalrymen. 

Inset General Sir Harry Smith (1787-1860). He did not 
command at Ferozeshah, but his was the most dynamic 
battlefield presence, and when promoted to an independent 
command later in the war, he won a spectacular victory 
over the Sikhs at Aliwal. 
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FEROZESH 


21-22 December 1845 


India served as the main training-ground of the British Army throughout the 19th century. 
Among the most formidable of the enemies they faced there were the Sikhs of the Punjab 


in the later 1840s. 


or most of the period 1688 

to 1815, Britain was at war 
with at least one major 
European power, sometimes 
several, and almost always 
including France. Between 1815 and 1914, 
by contrast, she fought only one major 
European war, and that, the Crimean 
War of 1853-1856, was a relatively minor 
regional affair. 

The struggle with France had involved 
no less than six major wars and 64 years 
of fighting. These events had transformed 
Britain from a second-rate power on the 


edge of Europe into a global superpower 
with the most extensive empire the 
world had ever seen. The British Army 
had been central both to the successive 
defeats inflicted on France and to colonial 
conquests which spanned six continents. 
It was, during most of the 18th century, 
the finest army in the world at the time. 
But its epoch of supremacy ended at 
Waterloo. Indeed, from the American 
Revolution onwards, the British 
Army’s military tradition had been 
anachronistic. The ‘nation-at-arms’ — 
mass citizen armies inspired by ideas of 
democracy and equality — had proved a 
formidable challenge to Britain’s small 
professional army of highly drilled 
redcoats in both the American War 
of Independence and in the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
This, moreover, heralded the future 
direction of European warfare. As 
industrialisation advanced, it became 
possible to equip and supply ever larger 
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masses of men in the field, and wartime 
armies of citizen-conscripts increasingly 
threatened to overwhelm small regular 
forces through sheer weight of numbers 
and firepower. The American Civil War 
(1861-1865), the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871), and the Second Anglo-Boer 
War (1899-1902) would all reveal this 
new face of war. 

Britain would be found wanting, 
having first to improvise a volunteer 
citizen-army to win the Boer War, then 
to introduce general conscription to 
win the First World War. 

What made the transition so painful was 
the long legacy of Waterloo: a tradition 
of victory that seemed to confirm the 
supremacy of the British way of war 


The morale of 
men whose 

only military 
employment was 
to attack unarmed 
crowds of their 
own countrymen 
was bound to 

be dismal. 


even as the world was transformed by 
what historian Eric Hobsbawm dubbed 
‘the dual revolution’ - the combination 
of political change represented by 

the French Revolution and economic 
transformation wrought by the Industrial 
Revolution in the period 1789 to 1848. 
‘The present was paralysed by the past,’ 
wrote Colonel H de Watteville in The 
British Soldier (1954). ‘A monotonous 
calm repressed all thought of change.’ 


Retrenchment and reaction 

A conservative tradition was one problem. 
But it was reinforced by four other factors, 
particularly in the first half of the 19th 
century — before military complacency 
and sclerosis were somewhat shaken by 
the débacles of the Crimean War. 

First was the global dominance 
secured by the outcome of the long 
struggle with France, and the settling 
of Continental Europe into a period 
of conservative stability dominated 
by absolutist monarchs, ‘throne and 
altar’ politics, and the arch-reactionary 
Austrian statesman Prince Klemens von 
Metternich. Quite simply, in marked 
contrast to the previous 150 years of 
acute international tension, Britain faced 
no major European challenges. 

Second, in so far as Britain had 
concerns for her security, they were 
adequately resolved by reliance on the 
Royal Navy. If the lesson of Waterloo 
had been a false one — that the British 
Army ruled the battlefield — the lesson 
of Trafalgar most certainly was not: 
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the Royal Navy had indeed achieved 
a maritime supremacy that it was to 
retain for well over a century. The 
island-fortress, its vital trade lines, and its 
distant colonies were all secure so long as 
the strength of the Navy was maintained. 

From this followed the third cause 
of Army decline: the parsimony of a 
parliament of tax-paying gentlemen 
whose primary interest was now 
economy. The post-1815 ‘peace 
dividend’ meant radical cuts in 
military expenditure, bringing the 
size of the Army down sharply from 
234,000 in 1815 to 103,000 in 1828 
and just 88,000 in 1838. 

Finally, such fighting as the Army 
was required to do rarely tested its 
true mettle. About half the Army was 
stationed overseas, where it engaged in 
colonial small wars, usually against vastly 
inferior opponents, often armed with 
nothing more than spears and swords. 

The other half was stationed in Britain 
and Ireland, where its primary role was 
suppressing popular protests against 
unemployment, land hunger, and lack of 
democracy. The deployment of soldiers 
in this way became routine. The most 
notorious among many sanguinary 
incidents was the Peterloo Massacre in 
Manchester, when mounted yeomanry 
charged a demonstration demanding 
political reform with drawn sabres, 
killing 15 and wounding 500. 


The common soldier 

The Army’s role in defending a corrupt 
governing elite did it no favours. Soldiers 
became social pariahs and recruitment 
slumped. The morale of men whose 
only military employment was to attack 
unarmed crowds of their own countrymen 
was bound to be dismal. 

The authorities contributed to the 
malaise by accommodating soldiers in 
overcrowded slum barracks from which 
most books were banned. A particular 
concern, of course, was Jacobin or 
Chartist literature. The regular use of 
the Army against demonstrators made 
it inadvisable that soldiers be given any 
encouragement to think. Better the 
bottle than books. 

Ridiculous, impractical, pompous 
uniforms; the tedious, pointless routines 
and drills of a peacetime army; rotten 
food and barren, squalid, disease-infested 
accommodation; brutal discipline, 
with the use of the lash diminishing 
only slowly towards its final abolition 
in 1881]; the virtual impossibility of any 
man of talent rising from the ranks to a 
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Above Map of India at the time of the Sikh Wars, showing areas already under British East India Company 
control (in red) and the extent of the Sikh military state in the Punjab (in blue). The black box shows 


the area represented by the map on page 49. 


commission; a vast gulf of class difference 
and privilege separating officers and 
men; the sullen hatred of the common 
people: these things made Army service 
in the first half of the 19th century so 
dire that even most of the unemployed 
preferred poverty to enlistment. 

Little wonder that around 1830, with 
the Army such an unattractive prospect, 
42% of soldiers were Irish, 14% Scottish, 
and desertion an epidemic, several 
thousand men absconding from the 
home force every year. 


India 

Of the 50,000 or so men stationed 
overseas, around 20,000 were in India 
(supporting the East India Company’s 


| 
| 


own armed forces), and around 30,000 
elsewhere, with major operations at 
different times in Canada, the West 
Indies, West Africa, China, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

These conflicts were exceptionally 
diverse. There were wars against armed 
white settlers in Canada and Australia, 
against native tribesmen in West and 
South Africa, and against the regular 
troops of the Chinese Empire. But none 
posed serious military challenges to a 
modern European army, even one as 
rundown, demoralised, and diseased as 
the British Army in the first half of the 
19th century. 

In one place only in this period did 
British soldiers face truly dangerous > 
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opponents: in India. More specifically: 
in north-west India and beyond; that is, 
in the Punjab and in Afghanistan. Here, 
in the 1840s, there took place some of 
the heaviest fighting between European 
troops and native forces in the history of 
the subcontinent. 

An ill-judged and insensitive 
occupation of Afghanistan in 1839-1842 
resulted in the annihilation of an 
entire British expeditionary force as 
it attempted to fight its way out of the 
country. Then the two Sikh Wars of 
1845-1846 and 1848-1849 involved a 
series of ferociously contested pitched 
battles. In this decade, if not before, India 
became the main training-ground of the 
British Army. 


The Sikhs 


In the early 16th century, a Hindu 
revivalist movement arose in the Punjab 
region of north-west India. A succession 
of gurus over the following two centuries 
refined and developed the teachings 
of the founder, blending elements of 
Islamic belief and practice with those 


Below The Battle of Miani, 17 February 1843, 
the decisive engagement of General Napier’s 
conquest of Sind. In the 1840s, if not before, India 
became the British Army’s main training-ground. 
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Below The Tomb of Ranjit Singh in Lahore. The Sikh 
military state founded by Ranjit Singh proved to be 
very short-lived. It imploded into civil war after his 
death, and was then destroyed by two disastrous 
wars against the British East India Company. 


of Hinduism to create a distinctive new 
sect: that of the Sikhs. 

They abandoned caste distinctions 
and created an inclusive community, 
encouraging a sense of belonging through 
such customs as an initiation ceremony 
and the wearing of unshorn hair (thus 
the characteristic beard and turban). But 
the Sikhs were persecuted by the Mughal 
emperors and driven into the hills. Partly 
for this reason, they changed during the 
17th century from an unworldly religious 
community into a military brotherhood 
with a concept of holy war. 

In the early 19th century, Ranjit Singh, 
a young and inspired politico-military 
leader, turned the Punjab into a powerful 
unified state under Sikh domination. The 
Golden Temple at Amritsar became the 
prestigious religious centre of both sect 
and state. The Sikhs became a class of 
warrior-landlords: Hindus and Muslims 
were subordinate to the ruling group and 
did much of the work on the land, such 
that the Sikhs themselves, largely freed 
from the need to perform productive 
labour, developed into a professional 
military elite. 


The Sikh army 


In India, the British, who were at war 
as often as they were at peace, found 
themselves fighting diverse enemies in 
every kind of terrain from snow-bound 
mountains to sun-scorched plains to 
steaming rain-forest. The contrast 
between Robert Clive’s Bengal 
campaign in 1757 (see MHM 14) 
and the two Sikh Wars of the 1840s 
represents the extremes. 


Clive had fought in sodden jungle 
against a disorderly feudal host 
commanded by a decadent potentate and 
a group of fractious barons. The Punjab, 
on the other hand, is a well-drained plain 
of cultivated fields and dusty scrub, and 
the Sikhs were a warrior-race with a large 
professional army. The centrality of the 
soldiers to the state was symbolised by the 
fact that they had their own councils - the 
panchayats — a sort of military democracy 
that empowered them to treat directly 
with their rulers. 

Their military system combined 
traditional and modern features. They 
could field around 50,000 regular 
infantry, 10,000 trained artillerymen, 
and 6,000 regular cavalry. These troops 
were equipped with modern muskets 
and artillery, and they had been 
trained by French and other European 
mercenaries. In addition, large irregular 
forces were available. 

At first, the British response to the 
rise of the Sikh military state in the 
Punjab had been to regard it as a useful 
buffer between the territories of the East 
India Company, which now extended 
across much of the North Indian Plain, 
and the powerful and unruly state of 
Afghanistan on the far side of the Hindu 
Kush. But the buffer suddenly splintered 
into fragments. 


Invasion 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 
revealed that Punjabi political unity 
had been a facade. Rival Sikh warlords 
immediately contested the succession. 
Two rulers and numerous clan chiefs were 
killed in six years of civil war. The British 
authorities, observing matters on the far 
side of the Sutlej river, did all they could 
to placate their quarrelsome neighbours 
— including avoiding a potentially 
provocative build-up of military force 
close to the frontier. 

It made no difference. On 11 
December 1845, a Sikh army began 
crossing the frontier. It seems that the 
faction temporarily dominant in Lahore 
saw foreign war as a way of uniting the 
nation and consolidating their power. 
As so often, inner turmoil had spawned 
outward aggression. 

Sir Hugh Gough, commanding on 
the spot, hurried his forces forwards to 
meet the challenge. But so anxious to 
avoid provoking the Sikhs had Governor- 
General Henry Hardinge been that the 
troops, though around 30,000 strong in 
all, were widely dispersed. Concentration 
would take a week. 
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Immediately in the path of the Sikh 
army was General John Littler with 
around 7,000 men at Ferozepore. His 
post was rapidly invested by part of the 
Sikh army, while the rest continued 
eastwards, deeper into East India 
Company territory, towards Mudki. 

On 18 December, Gough’s patrols ran 
into the Sikhs just short of Mudki and 
discovered that the enemy was already 
in possession of the village. Gough, 
with around 12,000 men, changed from 
column of route into line of battle and 
continued forwards. 


The Battle of Mudki, 

18 December 1845 

The opening clash of the First Sikh War was 
really a single rolling battle of three distinct 
phases extending over five days. It began 
north-west of Mudki on 18 December. 

As Gough came up, he found that the 
Sikhs had already abandoned the town, 
so he took possession, formed a camp, 
and waited as his badly straggling army, 


exhausted and thirsty, gradually assembled. 


Some time around noon or soon after, 
the cavalry brought news that the main 
Sikh army was approaching, its advance 
indicated by a great cloud of dust visible 
two or three miles away across the plain 
to the north-west. 

Gough hustled his men into line 
of battle, and the Sikhs, seeing this, 
halted in an area of heavy scrub 
overlooking the open ground where 
the British were deploying. 

Gough’s army comprised one cavalry 
division under General Thackwell, three 


infantry divisions under Generals Smith, 
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Gilbert, and McCaskill (of which only the 
first was of proper divisional strength), and 
42 guns. Only one of the five regiments 
of cavalry (the 3rd Light Dragoons) and 
three of the 13 battalions of infantry (the 
9th, 31st, and 50th Foot) were British. The 
remainder were Native units of the East 
India Company. 

The strength of the Sikh army is 
uncertain, but it seems unlikely that it 
was as great as contemporary British 
reports suggest: perhaps closer to 15,000 
in total than the 25,000 or so claimed by 
Gough, let alone the 35,000 of the most 
extreme estimates. Gough had reason 
to exaggerate: his conduct of both 
battles, at Mudki and Ferozeshah, 
was hazardous, costly in casualties, 
and came close to disaster. 

The horse artillery was pushed 
forwards immediately to engage the Sikh 
guns, soon to be joined by the slower- 
moving field artillery; but the dense 
cover provided by the scrub permitted 
few clear targets, and the artillery duel 
was inconclusive. So, too, was a brief clash 
of cavalry on the flanks. The matter was 
destined to be decided by infantry. 


A soldiers’ battle 

With dusk falling and clouds of dust and 
smoke swirling across the battlefield, 
Gough’s brigades of infantry advanced 
into the scrub. They were quickly 
engulfed in a storm of musketry and 
grape. The sepoys hung back, fearful of 
the Sikhs, galled by the weight of shot, so 
that the British foot, stumbling forwards 
and unable to maintain their lines in the 
thick undergrowth, bore the brunt of the > 


Above The Sikh fighting man of the 1840s 
represented a blend of traditional warrior and 
modern soldier. The reconstruction shows a 
man equipped with matchlock musket and 
tulwar (curved sword). By the 1840s, the Sikhs 
had been re-equipped with flintlocks and trained 
in modern fire discipline. 


Below The theatre of war in 1845. The Sutlej 
river was the frontier between the Sikh state 
and East India Company territory. The war began 
with a Sikh invasion across the Sutlej, involved 
major battles at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, and ended with an East India Company 
advance on Lahore, the Sikh political capital. 
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battle. ‘Mudki was a blind affair from first 
to last,’ opined Sir John Fortescue, ‘and 


was finally stopped by darkness.’ 

Neither side broke. Both Europeans and 
Sikhs fought with ferocity and courage in a 
murderous ‘soldiers’ battle’ conducted at 
point-blank range in close terrain. 

Gough lost 872 men. Of these, 60% 
were British — though British soldiers 
constituted only a quarter of the army. 
Clearly, the East India Company’s sepoys 
were outclassed by the Sikhs, and the 
burden of the fighting was falling very 
disproportionately on the Queen’s men. 


Right A romanticised representation of a scene 
from the Second Sikh War, when a young British 
Officer stepped forward to protect the body of his 
fallen father. The image captures the intensity of 
the close-quarters infantry fighting characteristic 
of the Sikh Wars. 


Below Plan of the Battles of Mudki (18 December 
1845) and Ferozeshah (21-22 December 1845), 
in each case showing Gough’s line of battle at 
the commencement of his attack. 


All in all, Gough’s decision to attack 
the Sikhs head-on in their scrubland 
stronghold had been questionable. 

Nonetheless, the Sikhs drew off that 
night and fell back on the fortified position 
of Ferozeshah further to the north-west. 
Gough’s men were exhausted and had 
many wounded to care for, so he did not 
move forwards again until 20 December. By 
then, he had been reinforced by the arrival 
of four more infantry battalions (two of 
them European, the British 29th Foot and 
the Ist Bengal European Light Infantry 
Regiment), plus two 8-inch howitzers. He 
had, moreover, ordered Littler to give the 
besieging army at Ferozepore the slip and 
join him for an attack on the main Sikh 
force at Ferozeshah. 

Early on the 21st, Gough set his army 
in motion again, approaching Ferozeshah 
in order of battle. But he did not attack 
immediately. An argument broke out 
between Gough, the army commander, 
and Hardinge, the Governor-General, who, 
though a civil functionary in his present 
role, was also a general and had chosen to 
serve under Gough during the campaign. 

Hardinge insisted that Gough await the 
arrival of Littler before attacking. This 
decision shaped the battle: it meant that 
it started late, and that the main attack 
fell on the short southern face of the 
entrenchment, not its longer, more open 
eastern face. But it also meant Gough’s 
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force was boosted to around 18,000 
men by the two regiments of horse, six 
battalions of foot, and 21 guns that Littler 
brought to Ferozeshah and deployed on 
the left of the British line of battle. 


The Battle of Ferozeshah: 

late afternoon, 21 December 

The Sikh position was a rough 
quadrilateral that followed the line of a 
series of low hillocks around the village 
of Ferozeshah. It was lightly fortified with 
modest ramparts and ditches, but the 
defenders were more numerous than the 
attackers, they comprised well-armed, 
disciplined, and highly motivated troops, 
and they possessed around 100 guns, 
many of greater weight and range than 
Gough’s, all of them professionally served 
by dedicated gunners. The scene was 
therefore set for one of the hardest-fought 
battles in Indian history. 

Given that he had been obliged to 
await the arrival of Littler’s column, 
Gough was not able to complete his array 
until mid-afternoon. The attack was then 
commenced by Littler’s two brigades 
advancing on the left. But as they reached 
the open ground 300 yards in front of 
the Sikh rampart, they were immediately 
blasted by fire. The 62nd (Wiltshire) 
Regiment of Foot, Littler’s only British 
battalion and the shock-troops of the 
attack, was ordered to charge. 
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Surging forwards, they ran into a storm 
of musket-fire and grapeshot, losing 
260 men in ten minutes. The Wiltshires 
wavered and came to a halt. Their officers 
were unable to urge them forwards again, 
and eventually they fell back, their nerve 
broken. The two sepoy battalions of the 
brigade went back with them, and Littler’s 
second brigade, all sepoys, made no 
attempt to renew the assault. 

Already, though, the battle’s centre of 
gravity had shifted rightwards, as the two 
divisions of Wallace and Gilbert joined 
the attack. Again, the storm of shot from 
the Sikh line drove some units back, 
while those that pressed forwards found 
themselves bunching together as they 
approached the enemy rampart, masking 
their own guns. 

Nonetheless, the lead battalions — 
the 9th Foot (East Norfolks) and the 
Ist Bengal European Light Infantry — 
reached the Sikh line, struggled across 
the ditch, climbed the rampart, and were 
soon shooting and bayoneting the enemy. 

Meantime, General Harry Smith, 
responding to the collapse of the attack 
on the left and the developing threat 
of a Sikh counterattack, moved Ryan’s 
reserve brigade forwards to plug the gap 
between Littler’s and Wallace’s divisions. 

But with Smith a gritty fighting 
general, and with his lead battalion, the 
50th (Queen’s Own) Foot, proving most 
effective as shock-troops, this manoeuvre 
quickly escalated into an all-out attack 
on the Sikh ramparts which carried the 
brigade into the enemy position. 

Nor was this all. The 3rd Light Dragoons 
had attacked the eastern face, charging 
headlong into the Sikh guns, galloping 
over the ramparts, cutting down gunners 
left and right, then sweeping through the 
enemy encampment. 


The Battle of Ferozeshah: 
night, 21 December 
As darkness approached, the scene inside 
the compound was one of total chaos. 
Powder magazines were exploding. 
Tents were on fire. The dead and dying 
of both sides were everywhere. Dazed 
men staggered through the fog of smoke 
and dust. Isolated knots of men cowered 
under cover or engaged in savage little 
fire-fights against invisible enemies. 

Henry Hardinge collected together 
what men he could and made them lie 
down on the edge of the burning enemy 
camp to shelter from the fire of Sikh guns 
to the north and east. 

Harry Smith, just north of the village, 
found himself in command of around 
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3,000 men of different regiments, all battle- 

crazed and hard to control. His position 

was exposed, but he hoped for support. 
Meantime, the Sikhs had massed 

and formed for a counterattack. Soon, 


Smith was under assault on all sides from 
musketry, swivel-guns, and cannon, and 
the Sikhs were advancing, beating out 

a French-style pas de charge as they came 
on. They even moved a gun to his rear and 
began a steady fire of grape. 

In the early hours, Smith made a feint 
of a counterattack and then, under cover 
of this and the darkness, had his men file 
away round the western side of Ferozeshah. 

It was not the only fighting that 
night. Hardinge had ordered a fresh 
attack around midnight to overrun 
and spike a heavy Sikh gun that was 
maintaining a galling fire on his line. 
Sporadic shooting continued elsewhere, 
especially around the wells, where the 
Sikhs had deployed sharpshooters to 
drive away water-carriers and intensify 
their opponents’ agonies of thirst. 

Despite the fury of the British attack 
and the chaos inside camp and village 


at the height of the battle, the Sikhs 
had stood their ground, reformed, and 
counterattacked. Now, as the British 
disappeared into the night, some of them 
reoccupied the captured ramparts. 


The Battle of Ferozeshah: 
22 December 
Gough and Hardinge feared that the 
battle might be lost. When the sun 
burned off the mist the following 
morning, there the Sikhs were, in front 
of them again, apparently in solid 
possession of Ferozeshah. Weaker souls 
recommended a retreat to Ferozepore, 
where Littler had left a holding force. 
But the Sikh front was a facade. 
A probe by horse artillery to test the 
defences drew fire, but it soon died 
down. An advance by infantry met little 
resistance, and the British stormed 
over the ramparts and through the 
entire length of the compound with 
ease, capturing 70 guns in the process. 
Most of the Sikh infantry had, it seems, 
retreated during the night, leaving their 
gunners unsupported. > 
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Above The 3rd Light Dragoons charge Sikh cavalry. 


Even now, however, the battle was not 
over. The army of one Sikh commander, 
Lal Singh, had been defeated and was 
in retreat, but a second army, that of Tej 
Singh, was now approaching. This was the 
force that had been besieging Ferozepore. 
Discovering belatedly the departure of 
General Littler and the bulk of the British 
garrison, Tej Singh had followed with his 
main force and was now approaching the 
battlefield of Ferozeshah. 

The situation was desperate. The 
British had suffered heavy casualties, 
they were exhausted, and supplies of 
ammunition were almost spent. Attack 
was out of the question. 

Gough did the only thing possible: he 
formed a square centred on the village of 
Ferozeshah and prepared for defensive 
battle. It was a gigantic bluff. Had Tej 
Singh mounted an all-out attack, British 
ammunition would quickly have run out 
and Gough been forced to surrender. 

As it was, matters were close-run. The 
Sikh guns opened a destructive fire, 
and Sikh cavalry approached to within 
150 yards. This was a potentially deadly 
combination: a cavalry threat to force 
infantry into tight-packed squares, and 
massed cannon to blast them with grape. 

Gough had no choice but to unleash 
his own cavalry in an effort to neutralise 
the threat, and the 3rd Light Dragoons 
again entered the fray, crashing into the 
Sikh horse and driving it back. 
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Then the strangest thing: Tej Singh’s 
army was seen filing away to north and 
west, apparently unaware how close to 
defeat the British were, and the Battle of 
Ferozeshah finally ended around four 
o’clock on 22 December. 


The cost 
In two days’ fighting, Gough had suffered 
2,415 casualties. Of these, half were 
European, despite the fact that only one 
of the seven cavalry regiments and six of 
the 20 infantry battalions were British. 
The 9th Foot had suffered over 330 
casualties at Mudki and Ferozeshah 
combined, and the 31st Foot almost 300. 
Most extraordinary, however, was the part 
played by the 3rd Light Dragoons, who 
charged again and again, on one occasion 
mounting a frontal attack on entrenched 
artillery, losing nearly 100 men at Mudki, 


150 more on the first day of Ferozeshah, 
and yet more on its second day. 

The war was far from over. It took two 
more bloody battles — Aliwal (28 January) 
and Sobraon (10 February) — to bring the 
Sikhs to terms in 1846, and it would take a 
second war, equally hard-fought, to break 
Punjab independence (1848-1849). The 
region immediately became a primary 
recruiting ground of the Indian Army. 

With the exception of the Mutiny 
(1857-1858), the two Sikh Wars represent 
the toughest fighting the British ever 
faced in India. Several times, they came 
close to an outright disaster comparable 
with later colonial defeats like Isandlwana 
(1879), Maiwand (1880), and Majuba Hill 
(1881). Had that happened, perhaps the 
wars against the Sikhs would be as well 
remembered today as those against the 
Zulus, the Afghans, and the Boers. & 
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BALACLAVA, 1854 


The only European war that involved British forces between 1815 and 1914 exposed the 
shocking inadequacies of an army pickled in antiquated tradition. The Crimean War as a whole 
was characterised by the arrogant indifference and bungling stupidity of aristocratic officers 
unfit for command. Balaclava was a supreme example of rank battlefield incompetence. From 
this, however, lessons were learned. The decay and neglect of the British Army revealed by its 
Crimean disasters would be the spur to reform in the second half of the 19th century. 


The Military History Monthly History of the British Army in 25 Battles is being run in 
collaboration with the National Army Museum. Our special thanks are due to Alastair 
Massie, Head of Archives, Photographs, Film, and Sound. 
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Machine-guns, 


A NEW REVOLUTION IN WAR? 


A century ago, machine-guns transformed warfare. Defence journalist David Hamb! 


explores whether drones will do the same now. 


6 istory may not repeat 
itself,’ Mark Twain is 
reputed to have said, 
‘but it rhymes a lot.’ 
This rhyming shows 


in the way different military technologies 
in different historical eras can have 
comparable impact. There are striking 
parallels between the machine-gun of a 
century ago and the armed unmanned 
aerial vehicle or drone today. Predator 
drones in action in Pakistan and Libya 
are in many ways comparable to early 
machine-guns, and this may provide 
clues — and warnings — as to what the 
future holds. 

Machine-guns and drones both 
represent advanced technology for 
their age, and both proved themselves 
in ‘colonial’ wars against opponents 
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who lacked modern weapons. Each 
is a significant step away from 
individual human combat towards 
the mechanisation of warfare, and 
neither was at all welcome to the 
military establishment. 


Carnage at Omdurman 

The machine-gun made its mark at the 
Battle of Omdurman in 1898, when a 
large Anglo-Egyptian force commanded 
by General Kitchener faced a huge 
force of Dervishes. These were Mahdists, 
religious fanatics renowned for their 
courage and ferocity. They outnumbered 


Kitchener’s men by more than two to one. 


Early on the morning of 2 September, 
the Dervishes attacked. They were a 
formidable sight, with waves of thousands 
of riflemen and spearmen advancing 


under colourful banners. At 2,800 yards, 
Kitchener’s field-guns opened fire. The 
artillery blasted gaps in their lines, but 
the Dervishes were not checked and 
continued to advance rapidly. Then they 
came within range of the British Maxim 
machine-guns, and, as a German war 
correspondent noted, ‘the enemy went 
down in heaps’. 

The Maxim gun had been developed 
by Sir Hiram Maxim at his workshop 
in Hatton Garden in 1883, 15 years 
before Omdurman. This fully automatic 
machine-gun was far more lethal than 
earlier, hand-cranked devices like the 
Gatling gun, and the Dervishes were 
mowed down before they could get 
within effective rifle range. More than 
10,000 were killed, against just 47 of 
Kitchener’s men. 
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‘Never were greater results achieved 
at such a trifling cost,’ Kitchener noted 
approvingly in his official despatch. 


One-sided drones 

Drone strikes are similarly one-sided. 
In the current conflicts, American and 
British controllers at Creech Air Force 
Base in Nevada operate drones thousands 
of miles away via a satellite link. They 
identify targets using visual, infra-red, 
and radar sensors, with help from agents 
on the ground, and by accessing other 
intelligence such as signals intercepts. 
Those below have little warning that a 
drone strike is imminent. 

‘People were travelling in four different 
vehicles in the Angor Ada area when they 
heard the noise of a drone overhead,’ 
said an eyewitness. Within seconds they 
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were under fire. “They tried to change 
direction, but the drone fired a Hellfire 
missile which struck one of the vehicles 
and at least four people were killed.’ 

In this case, the targets were Taliban 
commanders, who, like the Dervishes, 
had no chance of striking back at the 
enemy. The laser-guided Hellfire missile is 
extremely accurate, even against moving 
vehicles, and few escape. 

Drone strikes are controversial 
because of the number of civilians killed 
(‘collateral damage’) in addition to 
the intended targets. They have been 
highly effective against the Taliban, but 
incidental civilian deaths can also embitter 
the general population and increase 
support for an insurgency. 

Drones can fly over contested or enemy 
territory in Pakistan or Libya with relative > 


They tried to 
change direction, 
but the drone fired 
a Hellfire missile 
which struck one 
of the vehicles 

and at least four 
people were killed. 
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MECHANISED WARFARE 


Above The Battle of Omdurman, 1898, where waves of Dervishes ‘went down in heaps’ as soon as they 


came within range of British Maxim machine-guns. 


Below A US airman controls an MQ-1B Predator taking off for a mission in 2010. Although drones have 
an autopilot, a human operator is still needed to confirm targets and to initiate fire. 
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impunity, because with nobody in the 
cockpit there is no risk of a pilot being 
killed or captured. The military and 
political cost of a lost drone is little more 
than a cruise missile expended. 


Automated killers 


Maxim’s invention was not self-firing. His 
innovation was that the gun reloaded itself 
automatically to give a vastly increased 
rate of fire. Maxim replaced muscle power 
with the recoil energy from firing, with 
each round generating enough force to 
work the action and load another round 
after it, such that the Maxim gun could 
fire up to 600 rounds per minute. 

Around this period, the British Army 
was equipped with the bolt-action 
Lee-Enfield 0.303 rifle. In a rapid-fire 
exercise, a skilled rifleman was expected 
to hit a target 15 times inside 60 seconds. 
This ‘mad minute’ rate of fire could not 
be sustained for any length of time. 

Unlike the rifle, the Maxim gun did not 
have to be aimed again after each shot. 
The machine-gun always stayed on target; 
the gunner simply kept pulling the trigger. 
Maxim liked to demonstrate this by 
showing how his gun could saw through 
a tree with a single long burst. A Maxim 
gunner could score 15 hits in a couple of 
seconds, and keep doing it for as long as 
the ammunition lasted. 

The armed drone is not fully automatic 
either. It has an autopilot, but a human 
operator is still needed, or at any rate 
demanded, to identify and confirm 
targets and launch weapons. Its benefit is 
that aircraft have longer endurance when 
freed from pilots. Predators routinely fly 
24-hour missions, with operators working 
in shifts, giving an ‘unblinking eye’ over 
the battlefield. 

Early drones were limited to line-of- 
sight and were vulnerable to radio 
jamming. Satellite communications 
mean they can now be operated from 
another continent. 

The earlier Predators were unarmed and 
could only spot targets. In one frustrating 
incident, Osama bin Laden was observed 
and the operators frantically called for an 
airstrike, which arrived too late. From 2001, 
the US started arming their drones so 
that the ‘sensor-to-shooter’ time was cut 
to zero. The drone, like the machine-gun, 
became an automated killer. 


Military Blimps 

Perhaps the most important parallel 
between machine-guns and armed drones 
is the military’s attitude towards the 
new technology. Both were thoroughly 
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despised by the forces to which they were 
introduced. We may see with the benefit 
of hindsight that the machine-gun was 

a major new development that would 
transform warfare, but this was far from 
clear at the time. 

As far as European armies were 
concerned, Omdurman proved only 
that machine-guns were effective against 
undisciplined opponents. The accepted 
view was still that the most important 
weapons were the infantryman’s 
bayonet and the cavalryman’s sabre. 
Firepower was still seen as a preliminary 
to closing with the enemy and routing 
them in hand-to-hand combat. Victory 
could be achieved only by assault with 
fixed bayonets. 

‘The rifle, effective as it is, cannot 
replace the effect produced by the speed 
of the horse, the magnetism of the charge, 
and the terror of cold steel,’ stated the 
British Cavalry Training Manual of 1907. 

A few thought otherwise, but received 
little sympathy. Sir Edward Spears, then a 
young machine-gun officer, once boldly 
informed the commander of a cavalry 
brigade on manoeuvres that in a real 
action his guns could have wiped out 
the entire brigade. He was reprimanded 
for his impertinence, and ordered 
to hand over his horse and return 
to barracks on foot. 

Critics pointed out the machine-gun’s 
obvious limitations. It could be unreliable, 
and was prone to jamming, especially 
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Above The charge of the 21st Lancers at the Battle of Omdurman. Despite the deadly results of machine- 
gun fire, critics argued that nothing could replace the speed and terror of the mounted charge. 


with poor ammunition. Machine-guns 
were cumbersome, being essentially 
small artillery pieces that needed to be 
manhandled over obstacles that infantry 
and cavalry would cross without difficulty. 
To a commander who wanted to advance 
rapidly in attack, machine-guns were 
unwelcome baggage. 


The officer caste 

In his Soctal History of the Machine Gun, 
John Ellis suggests that contempt for 
technology was rooted in the caste 
characteristics of the officer class, which 
had an aristocratic, even romantic view 


The rifle cannot 
replace the effect 
produced by the 
speed of the horse, 
the magnetism 

of the charge, 

and the terror 

of cold steel. 


of warfare. Agriculture and industry 
may have may have been mechanised, 
but in warfare man was still the master. 
Army officers had little time for science 
or technology, and military education 
focused on historical battles from 
the Thermopylae to Waterloo, in the 
confident belief that war was essentially 
the same in every era. 

The same view prevailed in Germany 
and France. The field manuals of both 
demanded close assault with bayonets as 
the culmination of an attack. Cold steel 

— like the Dervishes’ spears — was rated 
above long-range fire. 

This attitude meant that machine-guns 
were procured only in small numbers. 
In 1914, a British infantry battalion had 
just two Vickers machine-guns (a slightly 
modified version of Maxim’s original). 
Meanwhile, the German Army was 
equipped with the Maschinengewehr 08 
or Spandau MG08, also closely based on 
the original Maxim gun, but only six of 
these weapons were supplied to each 

Jager (light infantry) battalion. 

Drones are similarly unwelcome. Senior 
air-force officers are almost invariably 
pilots, direct heirs of the cavalry officer. 
The ‘knights of the sky’ did not join to sit 
at a desk watching a screen. They too can 
easily see the shortcomings of the new 
technology. Drones are unreliable and > 
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KEY NOTES: 
Predator 


The Predator system was designed in response 
to a Department of Defense requirement to 
provide persistent intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissance information combined 
with a kill capability. 

In April 1996, the Secretary of Defense 
selected the US Air Force as the operating 
service for the RQ-1 Predator system. With the 
addition of AGM-114 Hellfire missiles in 2002, 
the designation of the system was changed 
from RQ-1 to MQ-1. 

The ‘R’ is the Department of Defense (DOD) 
designation for reconnaissance aircraft, with 
‘M the DOD designation for multi-role. The ‘Q 
means unmanned aircraft system, and the ‘1’ 
refers to the aircraft being the first of the series 
of remotely piloted aircraft. 

During August 2011, Predator passed the 
one-million mark for total development, test, 
training, and combat hours — a significant 
accomplishment for the US Air Force. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Primary functions: Armed reconnaissance, 
airborne surveillance, 
target acquisition 

General Atomics 
Aeronautical Systems Inc. 


Contractor: 


Rotax 914F four-cylinder 
engine 


Power plant: 


Thrust: 
Wingspan: 
Length: 
Height: 
Weight: 


115 horsepower 

55 feet (16.8 metres) 
27 feet (8.22 metres) 
6.9 feet (2.1 metres) 
1,130 pounds (512 
kilograms) empty 

665 pounds (100 gallons) 
Cruise speed around 
84 mph (70 knots), up 
to 135 mph 

Up to 770 miles 

(675 nautical miles) 

Up to 25,000 feet 
(7,620 metres) 

Two laser-guided AGM- 
114 Hellfire missiles 


Fuel capacity: 
Speed: 


Ceiling: 


Armament: 


Two (pilot and sensor 
operator) 


$20 million (fiscal 2009 
dollars), which includes 
four aircraft, a ground 
control station, and a 
Predator Primary Satellite 


Crew (remote): 
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_with today’s drones. 


Above Although the US Secretary of Defense gave the US Air Force responsibility for operating the first 
Predator drones, it was the CIA’s Counterterrorist Centre that was most keen they should be deployed. 


- Right Canadian machine-gunners at the Battle of Vimy Ridge, 1917. A romantic denunciation of the role 
_ of technology in war meant that little thought was given to countering machine-guns — as is the case 


Below right Maintenance workers perform last-minute preflight checks on an Predator before a mission 
_inraq, Drones have faced the same initial resistance as machine-guns did 100 years ago. 


clumsy, and have a high accident rate. A 
control failure can leave them flying off 
on their own; in at least one instance, the 
US Air Force had to shoot down one of its 
own Predators. This sort of failure breeds 
an easy contempt. 


Knights and spooks 

Air forces have always resisted drones. The 
US Navy operated armed experimental 
unmanned aircraft quite successfully 
against the Japanese during World War II, 
but these were abandoned after the war. 
During the 1970s, US Air Force drones 
successfully launched guided missiles 
against a variety of targets, but the 
programme was never pursued. 

The US Air Force did not want armed 
Predators. The initiative to arm them 
came from Cofer Black of the CIA’s 
Counterterrorist Centre, and without his 
pressure it is doubtful whether armed 
drones would have been deployed. The 
CIA remains one of their biggest users, 
perhaps because CIA officers are not 
frustrated pilots, but executives who 
want to see their targets ‘terminated 
with extreme prejudice’ by the best 
means available. 


The RAF have come late to this 
field, and their initial batch of armed 
drones are not just made in America 
but operated from the same base in the 
US. And while there are ambitious plans, 
such as BAE’s stealthy Taranis, a virtually 
autonomous stealthy strike-aircraft, these 
are far from achieving operational status. 
The RAF does not even like the terms 
‘drone’ or ‘unmanned aircraft’. Their 
website refers to ‘remotely piloted air 
systems’, stressing the importance of the 
(desk-bound) ‘pilot’. 

The RAF’s latest strategy document on 
future air operations mentions drones 
just once: ‘For deep targets, air power 
continues to employ conventional 
manned aircraft in the Air Power 
for Strategic Effect role. In addition, 
low-observable, unmanned combat air 
vehicles may enter the force mix for 
certain types of task.’ 

This suggests drones are, like 
machine-guns a century ago, barely 
tolerated. Nobody reading this document 
would think that unmanned aircraft are 
the future, or that manned aircraft might 
soon — heresy! — become as obsolete on 
the battlefield as horses. 
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Waves of drones: the face 
of the future? 
A hundred years ago, most European 
military thinkers still believed that 
things were much as they had always 
been. The mass slaughter of the 
American Civil War was seen as an 
anomaly, put down to an inability to 
press the attack with sufficient vigour. 
Then came the Battle of the Somme, 
when British infantry advanced ‘at a steady 
pace’ against German machine-guns and 
died in their thousands in no-man’s-land. 
Maxim’s invention proved just as deadly 
against British Tommies as it had against 
Sudanese Dervishes. No amount of 
courage could protect them against an 
unending stream of well-aimed bullets, 
and no amount of discipline could press 
the attack home under such withering fire. 
In our era, big technology items like 
aircraft carriers and stealth bombers are 
rare, but more than 50 countries have and 
make drones, including China, Iran, and 
North Korea. None has yet wholeheartedly 
embraced them and set out to build a 
substantial unmanned air force, but this 
would be a logical future step for a military 
not wedded to manned aviation. 
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Little thought has been given to 
countering enemy drones, just as little 


thought was given to dealing with 
machine-guns before World War I. But 
they are cheaper than other aircraft, 
and dangerously expendable. Defences 
that can cope with a handful of manned 
jets could be overwhelmed by dozens 


of small, cheap drones. And when air 
defences are lost, the rest is simply a 
matter of picking off ground targets by 
remote control. 

Machine-guns dominated the trench 
warfare of 1916. Will waves of drones 
come to dominate the battlefields of the 
early 21st century? © 
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WHAT’S ON 


Summer Events Guide 


Each month, Military History Monthly’s ‘On Manoeuvres’ section brings you the details of 
Britain’s finest history-themed activities, from lecture days and air shows to militaria fairs and 
re-enactments. With summer soon upon us, we take this opportunity to draw particular attention 
to six of the best indoor and outdoor events taking place over the coming months. 


Living history and battle re-enactors will be gathering at 
Overstone Park this August. The festival’s spectacular action 
» runs from ancient Rome through to WWII, with visitors able 
to visit Viking encampments, watch warriors fight, see armies 


Royal Naval Air Station Yeovilton will be commemorating the 30th prepare for war, and talk with gun crews. 

anniversary of the Falklands Campaign at this year’s International | Re-enactors at the festival not simply fight each other: 

Air Day on Saturday 23 June. An extensive flying and static display they study their chosen field in depth, and all of them have 

will take place to mark this significant occasion with historic naval extensive knowledge of the history they are recreating, right — 
aircraft such as the Swordfish, Sea Fury, and Sea Vixen coming down to what they are wearing and the weapons they are using. / 
together with their modern counterparts to highlight the role There will also be a history market, where you can buy 


that RNAS Yeovilton Squadrons have played — and continue to 
play — in operations through the decades. 

The day will also feature world-class military aerobatic te 
such as the RAF Red Arrows and — the stars of this year’s 
the Royal Saudi Air Force Saudi Hawk Display Te 
have been sent out to foreign nations i 
once again support the show. The home te 
the Royal Navy Black Cats, Royal Navy Historic ] 
Commando Assault Finale, will showcase | i 
assets past and present. 


WHEN: 23 June 2012 

WHERE: Royal Naval Air Station, Yeovil, BA22 8HT 
HOW MUCH: Adults £18 in advance, £23 on the day; under-15s £5 in 
advance, £8 on the day; senior citizens £16 in advance, £23 on the day 
WEB: wwwzyeoviltonairday.co.uk 


anything from a coat of arms to a Roman comb. Be sure to 
__ catch the falconry displays, and visit Troll’s Bottom real-ale bar. 
WHEN: 4-5 August 2012 

» WHERE: Overstone Park, Northampton, NN6 OAB 

HOW MUCH: Adults £8, children £4, families £20 

WEB: www.mid-fest.co.uk 


The Battle of Britain Living History Show 
This unique WWII event is being held for the second time in Taunton, following 

a successful first show last year. The event combines a great variety of military 
vehicles along with living history displays, mock battles, veteran signings, and 
trade stands. The chance to sit in a static Mk IX Spitfire, with its working Merlin 
engine running, ranks as one of the main attractions, but others include a static 
Hawker Hurricane, a WWI Vickers gun bus, and a Panzer III tank that will be 
taking part in mock battles along with the Spitfire. 

On Saturday night, the show hosts the Moonlight Serenade Orchestra — an 
eleven-piece 1940s swing band that will be performing in a large marquee with 
stage, wooden dance-floor, and licensed bar. Tickets for the dance cost £15 each, 
which includes free entry to the rest of the show on either Saturday or Sunday. 
WHEN: 9-10 June 2012, 10am-6pm 
WHERE: WSRA Fields, Norton Fitzwarren, Taunton, TA4 1BH 
HOW MUCH: Adults £7, under-15s and senior citizens £5, families £20 
WEB: wwwspitfirespares.com 
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The Muckleburgh Military Collection Display 2 : & 
and Military Weekend 


Muckleburgh have chosen the week before the British Armed Forces Day to host 
their two-day event. Mobile museums in the form of army vehicles will make their 


way around the site, providing military-themed entertainment and showing the 
fascinating ephemera usually accessible only to visitors to Muckleburgh Museum. 
With various Regular Army and RAF displays, plus costumed re-enactors and 
living history groups making sure there isn’t a dull moment, this family-friendly 
weekend will host military stalls, Army Cadet Force displays, tank demonstrations, 
military vehicle rides, the radio shack, the rifle range, and vehicle parades by the 
Norfolk Military Vehicle Group. More information on booking a stall or overnight 
pitch accommodation can be found on the website. 
me WHERE: Muckleburgh House, Weybourne Road, Norfolk, NR25 7EG 
q HOW MUCH: Adults £10, under-12s FREE; camping plus entry for two £25 
: WEB: www.muckleburgh.co.uk 

Military Odyssey 

Military Odyssey, now in its 12th year, offers you 

the chance to get your hands on history with 

hundreds of historic groups covering a vast 

sweep of history. See history come alive with 

_ Legio Secunda Augusta (Romans), The Hoplite 

Association (Ancient Greeks), Regia Anglorum 

and the Knights of Draum (Celts, Vikings, Saxons 

and Normans) participating in arena events over 

the three-day festival. From the 20th century, 

there will be a WWI trench reconstruction to 

tour, and battlefield conflicts recreated — with 

a range of aircraft taking part. 

There will also be hundreds of indoor and 


outdoor trade stalls to browse through, with some 
of the country’s rarest collectables on display. 


) WHEN: 25-27 August 2012, 9.30am-6pm 

WHERE: Kent Show Ground, Detling, Kent, ME14 3)F 
HOW MUCH: One-day ticket Adults £15.30, under-15s 
£9,30. Two-day ticket Adults £27.50, under-15s £16.75. 
Three-day ticket Adults £41.50, children £25 

WEB: wwwmilitary-odyssey.com 


The Real War Horses 


The Western Front Association has organised The Real War 
Horses — an exciting summer conference coming up this June. 
This event will bring together a group of experts and authors to 
explore the gritty real-life experiences of horses during WWI. 

Speakers Dr Graham Winton, Andy Robertshaw, David 

Kenyon, and Simon Butler, will cover a wide range of topics, 
including the story of the use of horses for transport, the making 
of the War Horse film, the domestic horse industry, and the 
procurement of non-military horses for the massive demands of 
the Great War. There will be a look at the welfare of horses on 
the Western Front, and the story will be told of what happened 
to them after the war had ended. 

Tickets can be purchased via the National Army Museum. 


WHEN: 16 June 2012, 10.30am-5.30pm 

WHERE: National Army Museum, Royal Hospital Road, London, SW3 4HT 
HOW MUCH: Adults £15, concessions £12.50 

WEB: www.nam.ac.uk 
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Oth and 10th June 2042 


OF Britain Pilots, SAS and Veterans signing 
Static Spitfire and Hurricane 
Sitinand Start up a Spitfire - Military vehicles 


Battles featuring Spitfire, airfield invasion and Desert SAS raid 
German Panzer 3 tank - Steam engine 
Ré@enactors and displays 
1940s themed party with live band 
Kids play area 


WSRA Fields Norton Fitzwarren,Taunton TA4 1BH 
Directions + Leave WOOT Tanction 25 follow the AS5S8 towards Minehead, at the crons keys 


t which will through the first 


‘on Fitzwa or the fir brid g ly sharp left 


which will be s: 10 The Show site 


Tickets, adults £7,children tinder 15 and senior citizens £5, 
Family ticket two adults and two children £20. 


Contact Graham Adlam at 
eeoae OptunTE! ehcom www.spitfirespares.com 
: Camping Ballavie for re-enactors and traders 


The site will be open from the 1st of June for re-e 


aa ROYAL NAVAL AIR STATION YEOVILTON INTERNATIONAL 


AIR DAY 


SATURDAY 23 JUNE 2012 


30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FALKLANDS CAMPAIGN 


RN Black Cats * Sea Vixen 
Swordfish + Sea Fury + Vulcan 

Red Arrows * Lancaster * Spitfire + Hurricane 
Tornado Role Demo * Commando Assault Finale 


TICKET HOTLINE ONLINE INFO & BOOKING 
08445 781781 www.yeoviltonairday.co.uk 


Please quote 'NP* when booking, Calls charged at Sp per minute. Mobile call charges may vary 
ft subject to operational commitments and serviceability 


AN ACTION PACKED DAY OUT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 
BIG SAVINGS ON ADVANCE TICKETS 


Military Odyssey 


HISTORY IN ACTION 


ee The World’s Largest Multi-Period Living History Show 
Le Spanning All Time Periods 

oe t Saturday 25th, Sunday 26th £1 Monday 2th | August 2124 
\u> \ . | August Bank Holiday Weekend 
“te , A Kent Show Ground, Detling, ME14 3JF ‘ ‘ ie 
a aon ae 


2,000 YEARS OF HISTORY yIN N ACTION ee 
Battles, Arena Demonstrations & 


Living History Displays 
Restored Military Vehicles 


It's, not just Big Boys Toys, it's 
For ALL The Family! 
Indoor & Outdoor 
Collector Markets 
4 with 100°s of Stalls 
Collectables, Memorabilis 
& Much Much More! 


an 


*S 


For More Information Visit: WWW. meliiary-odyneey. COT 4. for 1 General Ents Cal 01268 772 448 
none Advanced Ticket Sales * On Site Weekend Camping * Programme Sales 


Visit Www.military-odyssey.com & click on Advanced Tickets 
or Cali OB450 61 7181 (Booking Fee Applies) 
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OnManoeuvres 


June A number of lectures, military events, and exhibitions 
kick off this summer’s military history calendar, and the 
Cosford Air Show is certainly not one to be missed. Armed 
Forces Day on 30 June is another date for the diary, with 
events being held all over the country in celebration. 
This month’s Warzone sees Matt Leonard explore the 


Plymouth’s military significance, from its vital role during the 
attempted invasion of the Spanish Armada to the savage 
blitz it weathered during the Second World War. 

Finally, we examine the Canada General Service 
Medal, 1866-1870, awarded to participants 
in the Red River Campaign of 1870. 64 


LISTINGS 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


AIR SHOW 


LECTURE 


Turning the tide 

Continuing their series of celebrity speakers, 
the National Army Museum introduces 
Bryn Hammond, who will talk on the Second 
Battle of El Alamein. Before the battle, Hitler’s 
forces appeared unstoppable. Afterwards, 

it was a slow slide to eventual defeat. 
Drawing on a remarkable array of first-hand 
accounts, Hammond reveals the personal 
experiences of those on the front-line. 


The End of the Beginning: 
the Second Battle of El Alamein 


© 0207730 0717 
(k) www.nam.ac.uk 
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Flying display 
In previous years, crowds have thronged to 
this event on the Shropshire/Staffordshire 
border to enjoy a fantastic five-and-a-half hour 
flying display. 2012 will be no different, with 
dozens of aircraft from all ages of flight coming 
together for an afternoon of entertainment. 
And as well as the excitement in the air, the 
public will also be able to enjoy a wide variety 
of earth-bound entertainment. There will be a 
fun fair, a craft fair, a market, and a variety of 
aircraft exhibitions — as well as entry to the RAF 
museum. Much of the ground entertainment is 
indoors. So even if it rains, there will be plenty 
to see and do. 


Cosford Air Show 
17 June 


RAF Cosford, 
Wolverhampton, WV7 3EX 


© 01902 377922 
0) www.cosfordairshow.co.uk 


EVENT 

SSS LF 
Forces festivities =< 
As part apie | iS 


ARMED FORCES DAY 

Forces Week, SHOW YOUR SUPPORT 
Plymouth has been 
chosen to host the UK’s Armed Forces 
Day National Event celebrations this June, 
and will be staging a spectacular event. 
Featured entertainment will include air and 
sea displays, military band performances, 
fantastic live entertainment, and interactive 
activities for all the family. 

The event is a chance for the nation to 
say thanks to its Armed Forces community, 
paying tribute to the courage and dedication 
shown by the men and women serving at 
home and overseas. Join serving troops, 
veterans, cadets, and their families on 
Plymouth Hoe for an exciting day of 
ceremonial, commemoration, and celebration. 


Armed Forces Day 


PRICES 
© 01752 306330 VARY. 


(®) www.armedforcesday.org.uk 
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INTERACTIVE DAY AIR SHOW FAMILY EVENT 


Women’s war Army training 
While their husbands and sons were away Are you fighting 
fighting the Second World War, the women sige fit? Could you 
of the Home Front had to help in any way A hack the rigours : 
they could. At this family wartime gallery, of the Army’s ; 
discover how women The Navy takes flight physical training? 
contributed to the war Few events rival the intensity and drama of At this two-day i 
effort, and how they the Royal Navy's premier air show. Air Day, event, explore 
coped with rationing one of the South-West’s largest single-day the ways in xe» 
and the dangers of the events, returns this summer with an action- which the Army ef ! 
London Blitz. This is a packed day out for all the family. Beneath has kept itself in shape 
drop-in activity suitable the thrilling flying display, there is plenty to historically, and discover the contributions 
(with parental do on the ground — whether you are a first- that the British Army has made to sport, 
supervision) timer or a seasoned air-show veteran. including its Olympic achievements. 
for all ages. The event regularly attracts over 30,000 Activities will include shooting on 
visitors, significant UK and foreign military a 1940s-style rifle training range, a 
participation, and support from the world’s 1940s-style assault course, rock-wall 
leading aerospace companies. Last year’s climbing, 19th-century swordplay, and 
show was awarded Silver at the South-West a PT Corps gymnastic display. 


Tourism Excellence Awards in the ‘Event of 
the Year’ category. 


» Womefhand the Hoge 
2-10 June Sg as P 

i Prove. International Air Day Fighting Fit Father’s Day Event 
IWM Cenden a 23 June 16-17 June 


RNAS Yeovilton National Army Museum, 
Yeovil, BA22 SHT Pe —~ London, SW3 4HT 


{ Lambet hea 
London, sf 


© 0207416 5320 0844 578 0780 \ | © 0207730 0717 
® wwwiwm.org.uk www.yeoviltonairday.co.uk > @®) www.nam.ac.uk 


MILITARY SHOW 


Firepower for families 

Firepower is a favourite south-east London 
destination for families looking for a fun and 
interesting day out. For these school holidays, 
the museum has lined up terrific activities and 
experiences for the whole family. For just £5, 
children can enjoy the bungee run and tin-can 
alley, fire a wartime 25-pdr gun, and have a 
go on Firepower’s firing range. These can also 
be purchased separately, at £1.50 per activity. 


The Ovérlord 2oi2sh wif continue its four ay) Pee ig Other highlights include military drill, film 
‘ x shows, and kit-handling sessions. 
dynamic displaySof tactics, explosions, arid gun y : i , me School holiday activities 
re-enactors ahd visitorsjate encouragedto dressiin 19405 atti c id 5-8 June 
food stalls.giose tot efbeer m marquee; offer. Vari . ae = Firepower, The Royal Artillery Museum, 


London, SE18 6ST 


© 020 8855 7755 
(&) www. firepower.org.uk 
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WARZONE 


Matt Leonard explores the military history etched into 


the townscape of Plymouth. 


s the Spanish Armada 
approached Plymouth on 
the evening of 20 July 1588, 
the English fleet lay in wait 
off the Devon coast. The 
next morning, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
along with Sir Francis Drake - his game of 
bowls complete — led the fleet into a battle 
that would echo through history. 


That first day of fighting was indecisive, 
but Drake, Howard, Hawkins, and many 
others would ensure the rise of England’s 
power on the world stage. A new era 
was dawning, and it was one in which 
Plymouth would play a vital role. 


Navy town 

Plymouth was to become the hub of 
Britain’s naval empire, a home for the 
fleet, and, as the city’s importance grew, 
an increasingly tempting target for the 
country’s enemies. As a result, more and 
more defences sprang up along the coast, 
and by the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Plymouth was one of the most heavily 
defended cities in the country. 

But this was also the conflict that 
would signal the beginning of the end 
for Plymouth. Mercilessly bombed 
by the Luftwaffe, the city was almost 
completely destroyed, and as Britain’s 
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empire dwindled, so did Plymouth’s 
military importance. 

In the centre of the modern city is the 
Anglican Charles Cross Church, now just 
a shell, the building having been blown 
apart during the Blitz. It is a reminder 
that the military significance of Plymouth 
was to extract a high toll from the city’s 
inhabitants. Today, the church is swamped 
by a new shopping complex (named after 
Sir Francis Drake), but the impact of the 


Plymouth was to 
become the hub 
of Britain’s naval 
empire, a home 
for the fleet, and 
an increasingly 
tempting target 
for the country’s 
enemies. 


Above Ship of war: HMS Northumberland lies 
docked in Devonport. The impressive refit 
facility can be seen in the background. 


church is not diminished by this onset of 
modernity. On the contrary, the church 
and its surroundings paint a picture of 
how the city, and the battlefield, has 
changed over the decades. 

Long before Drake and Hawkins were 
terrorising the Spanish Main and the 
Armada’s attack set in motion a chain of 
events that was to determine the global 
order for centuries, Plymouth was already 
a notable English town. In the 13th 
century, for example, it was the base for 
raids and counter-raids against pirates 
operating out of Brittany. 

These pirates were a serious problem 
for English merchantmen, and attacks 
on coastal towns were common. The bus 
station is situated at Bretonside — an area 
of the city centre so named in memory of a 
raid by the Bretons on the fledgling city. 

Through the succeeding centuries, 
Plymouth continued to be a centre of 
military importance, as well as a trading port 
of some note. But as the years rolled by, the 
trading ships began to disappear. It became 
more cost-effective to use other ports closer 
to France and mainland Europe. 
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As trade diminished, the military 
stepped in. In 1690, the dockyard opened, 
the first of its kind. A small conurbation, 
known as Devonport, grew up around 
— and to service — the new dockyard. It 
was not long before ‘Devonport’ began 
to rival Plymouth in size, yet it was not 
officially part of the city. 


Hub of empire 

By the start of the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763), Plymouth was at the forefront of 
England’s naval might. The small coastal 
village of Cawsand, about 8 miles away, was 
the designated bad weather anchorage for 
the Western Squadron of the English fleet, 
tasked with blockading the French ports 
of Brest, Rochefort, and La Rochelle. 

Under the command of Admiral Anson 
—who famously circumnavigated the world 
between 1740 and 1744 — the squadron 
pioneered the tactic of replenishment 
at sea. Food (including livestock), water, 
ammunition, and spare parts were all 
shipped out of Plymouth and transferred 
to warships at sea. This tactic enabled the 
Navy to spend longer on operations, which 
in turn meant that the blockades of foreign 
ports were far more effective. 

The ships of the Royal Navy would 
become ubiquitous, an ever-visible 
presence on the oceans of the world. 
Anson’s ideas were further developed 
during the Napoleonic Wars, and 
replenishment at sea is a common practice 
today, used by navies the world over. 

During the Seven Years’ War, work was 
started on the Royal Naval Hospital at 


Stonehouse. Until the mid 18th century, 
the navy had no dedicated hospitals, 
but the increasing size of the fleet 
coupled with the ferocity of modern 
combat dictated that this should change. 
The first hospital was built at Haslar, 
near Portsmouth, and the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Stonehouse, Plymouth, came 
shortly afterwards. 

It was built on a 26-acre site, designed 
to be primarily accessible from the 
water. Near the hospital is the Royal 
William Yard, created as a purpose-built 
stores complex for supporting the fleet 
stationed off the French coast at Brest. 
These complexes, which used to define 
Plymouth as a major naval base, have been 
reconfigured to define the new Plymouth 
that is now emerging, having become 
expensive apartments and small office 
complexes. As Britain’s military might 


diminishes, Plymouth is preparing for a 
very different future, and this is reflected 
throughout the city. 


Steam power 
By the middle of the 19th century, there 
was a real fear that the new French 
steamships would be able to elude the 
ageing, and mostly sail-powered, Royal 
Navy. To combat the perceived threat, the 
government built a chain of Palmerston 
forts from Bovisand to Tregantle, as well 
as the impressive breakwater that protects 
Plymouth Sound from the elements. 
These were enormous building projects, 
and, despite Lord Palmerston’s insistence 
that they were essential to the defence of 
Britain, they were a largely unnecessary 
undertaking. The Admiralty had advised 
the government that the French threat 
was overstated. France had > 


Above A Trafalgar Class attack submarine (SSN) lies off the Plymouth breakwater, guarded 


by a police launch. 


Below ‘Bretonside’ bus station, Plymouth’s new shopping complex, and the Charles Church 
all share the same space, vying for identity and telling of the city’s rich and varied history. 


a Oe ee 
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WARZONE 


Above The refit facility and dry-dock at Devonport, 
now used for military and commercial purposes. 
Right A photograph of Union Street in Plymouth 
before the Second World War. 


relatively few of the new steamships, 
and in any case, the British shipbuilding 
industry could easily outpace the French, 
which they proceeded to do. 

Many of these forts are still zn situ 
today, and although their importance, 
or necessity, is debateable, they are an 
undoubted part of the area’s heritage, 

a tribute to the quality of British 
engineering, and a glimpse into an era 
when Plymouth was a very different city. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, 
Devonport became a major shipbuilding 
and repair facility. Ships had been built 
at the dockyard since before the time of 
Nelson — indeed, one of the slips used to 
launch ships for Nelson’s fleet is still in 
existence today. But the dockyard went 
on to build the legendary Dreadnought 
battleships, and the last warship to be 
constructed there was the frigate Scylla, 


The oil-tank 

farm at Wilcove 
includes a huge 
twisted tank which 
burned for days 
after a Heinkel 
bombed it in 1941. 
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launched in 1968. After completing her 
service, Scylla was eventually scuttled in 
Whitsand Bay as an artificial reef for divers 
— creating another relic, this one lying 
beneath the tempestuous battlefield. 
Devonport is still used as a warship 
refit facility now. The impressive 
complex allows for up to three frigates 
or destroyers to be dry-docked at 
once, under cover, saving a fortune in 
taxpayers’ money. The dockyard also 
services the superyachts of the rich and 
famous. These vast pleasure-cruisers can 
be seen moored alongside the warships, 
highlighting again the way in which 
Plymouth is adapting its traditional 
role in order to survive. 


World wars 

The 20th century marked the beginning 
of the end for Plymouth as a military 
stronghold. During the First World War, 
Devonport played a major role in the 


convoy battles, as Britain continually fed 


the military juggernaut in Flanders and 
northern France. Most of the fleet was 
evacuated to Scapa Mow, but Plymouth 
remained important for escort ships and 
the movement of troops to and from 
the frontlines in Europe. Flying boats 
operated from Mount Batten during both 
World Wars, and the hangars and slipways 
are still here today. 

It was the Second World War that 
changed the city forever. Plymouth was 
a major target for the Luftwaffe. During 
what was to become known as the 
‘Plymouth Blitz’, the city was severely 
bombed. The scars of the battle are not 
hard to find. The oil-tank farm at Wilcove, 
opposite the dockyard, still includes a 
huge twisted tank, which burned for days 
after a Heinkel bombed it in 1941. The 
Church at Charles Cross also stands as a 
defiant monument to the civilian dead, 
refusing to bow to the post-1945 world. 
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But these individual reminders 
perhaps detract from the larger price 
the city paid. A visit to the modern 
city centre reveals little of its ancient 
past. The centre is largely concrete: 

a new vision of society, designed by 
Abercrombie, and built on the ashes of 
the war. The only original parts that still 
exist are the Citadel, which today houses 
the 29 Commando Regiment, and the 
Barbican, its small, claustrophobic streets 
and tall houses offering a taste of what 
life was like in the time of Sir Francis 
Drake - a time before Plymouth became 
a victim of its own success. 


Post-war Plymouth 

After the Second World War, the 
dockyard continued to operate. It 
refitted aircraft carriers such as the 
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Ark Royal, and was the last dockyard 
in Britain able to refuel nuclear 


submarines; a facility no longer 
required, as modern submarines have 
reactor cores that last as long as the 
boat’s hull. The dockyard is still the 
Headquarters of the Royal Navy’s Sea 
Training Organisation, which trains 
ship’s crews from other navies. 

Although Plymouth has a 
predominantly military heritage, 
it is also famous for other seafaring 
achievements. The Pilgrim Fathers set 
sail from the city in the Mayflower, bound 
for the New World. A small plaque, lost 
in the hustle and bustle of the tourists 
visiting the Barbican and the Hoe, marks 
the location of their departure. 

Sir Francis Drake’s circumnavigation 
of the world also began and ended at 


Left An original slip at Devonport, once used to 
launch the ships of Nelson's navy. 

Below Fort Picklecombe: once part of Palmerston’s 
defensive system that supported the dockyard, 
today the fort is home to the wealthy. 


Plymouth. Many modern-day adventurers 
and countless long-distance yacht races 
follow in his footsteps every year. 

Despite the cutbacks in defence 
and the demise of the country’s once 
great Navy, Plymouth has adapted 
well to a changing world. Today it is a 
modern city, changing its character in 
order to survive. Sailing boats, luxury 
apartments, and idyllic beaches may now 
be the focus of this seemingly pleasant, 
seaside city, but beneath the modern 
landscape lies a bruised, bloodied, and 
proud battlefield, which, as the Charles 
Cross church stoically professes, refuses 
to be forgotten. & 


Further information 
For more from Matt Leonard, visit 
www.modernconflictarchaeology.com. 
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CAMPAIGN 
MEDAL 


CANADA GENERAL 


SERVICE MEDAL, 1866-1870 


MHM's regular look at the conflicts that lie behind treasured campaign medals. 


Wolseley’s Red . 
River Expedition used 
a fleet of riverboats, 
but these had to be carried 
over numerous land barriers ve 7 
between waterways. hy 


KEY FACTS 


Conflict: Red River Campaign 
Dates of conflict: 1870 


British imperial and 
British-Canadian forces; 


Belligerents: 


French-Canadian/Native 
American rebels 


Colonel Garnet Wolseley; 
Louis Riel 


None 
British victory 
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he Canada General Service 
Medal was not awarded 
until 1899, though it related 
to campaigns fought in 
Canada between 1866 and 
1871, including resistance to raids by 
American Fenians in 1866 and 1870-1871, 
as well as the more famous Red River 
Expedition discussed here. 

The dominant consideration in 
military operations in the Canadian 
hinterland was, of course, movement 
and supply over vast distances. Canada 
extends for 5,000 miles from sea to sea, 
and most of it, even now, comprises a 
sparsely populated wilderness of rivers, 
lakes, forests, and mountains. 

At the time, Canada was still in the 
process of formation. The Ontario-based 
government had created the Canadian 
Federation in 1867, and, in furtherance 
of this, had purchased Rupert’s Land 
(today’s Manitoba province) from the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1869. An 
English-speaking governor, William 
McDougall, was appointed, but his survey 
teams faced armed resistance from Métis 
settlers in the Red River region. 

The Métis were pioneer farmers and 
French-speaking Catholics, many of 
mixed blood, their forebears having 
intermarried with Native Americans. 
Under the leadership of Louis Riel, they 
formed a provisional government and an 


armed militia to resist the authority of the 
governor and his survey teams. 

The Ontario government was willing 
to negotiate a settlement that respected 
the rights and claims of the Métis. But 
McDougall, the man on the spot, was an 
anti-French bigot, and he had the support 
of a minority of English-speaking Red 
River settlers. An added complication 
was the infiltration of American pioneers 
and consequent US counter-claims to the 
territory. Armed clashes culminating in 
the arrest and execution of one Thomas 
Scott, an Anglophone firebrand, had 
soured relations between Ontario and 
the Métis by the time a planned military 
expedition set out. 

Colonel Garnet Wolseley’s challenge 
was to move 1,000 men and all their 
equipment and supplies across several 
hundred miles of wilderness. They 

were transported on riverboats, but 
this necessitated the construction of 
numerous corduroy roads for portage 
between waterways, and they toiled in 
high summer amid clouds of blackflies 
and mosquitoes. The expedition took two 
months to reach Fort Garry at the Red 
River Settlement on 24 August 1870. 

Wolseley’s force, a mix of British 
regulars and Canadian militia, comprised: 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (60th Foot), 
Ist Ontario Rifles, 2nd Quebec Rifles, 
The Queen’s York Rangers, a Provisional 
Battalion of Rifles, and a Provisional 
Battalion of Artillery. The Métis militia 
could not contemplate military resistance 
to such force, especially in the knowledge 
that it would be supported by the vengeful 
English-speaking minority among them. 

Riel fled to the United States (though 
he later returned, became a member of 
Parliament, led a second rebellion, and 
was then tried and hanged for treason in 
1885). Manitoba was absorbed into the 
Canadian Federation, but recognition 
was accorded the French language, the 
Catholic religion, and the land claims 
of the Métis. However, tension between 
English- and French-speaking Canadians 
—a legacy of the struggle for empire in 
the mid 18th century — has remained a 
feature of political life ever since. [2 
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These are the men who dictated the outcome of the bloodiest 
war in history. World War Il impacted hundreds of millions of 
people around the world, yet it was the decisions of just a few 
powerful leaders that arguably set the course of the conflict. 

This new documentary from GO ENTERTAIN looks back at the 
men whose decisions meant the difference between life and 
death for millions of innocent civilians: from Hitler, responsible 
for initiating the conflict, to Churchill, the man who took Britain 
to war as Nazi forces started to take Europe by force; from 
Hitler’s close ally Mussolini to Roosevelt, who brought America 
into the war in 1941. 

Archive footage that has rarely been seen in the past 70 
years, expert analysis, and previously unseen footage shape an 
in-depth portrait of four men who perhaps did more than any 
others to influence the path World War II took. 
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Take the MHM 
quiz for your 
chance to WIN 


This month we nave FIVE Sole 
of L LEAD DER 


to be won 


To be in with a chance of winning, simply visit 
www.military-history.org and answer the 
following questions: 


1. To what position was Goering appointed 
in 1935? 


2. What was the name of the Irish woman 
who attempted to assassinate Benito 
Mussolini in 1926? 


3. By which initials was President Roosevelt 
often known? 


TO ENTER THE QUIZ go to www. military-history.org 
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MHMReviews 


June Our lead book review this month 

is the hugely important Infantry 
Tactics by WWII master tactician Erwin 
Rommel, a reprint of the book that 
brought him to Hitler’s attention after 

its initial publication in 1937. Patrick 
Mercer discovers the handy format of 
the History Press Battle Story series in 
Gregory Fremont-Barnes’ Waterloo: 1815. 
The usual high-quality films and 
documentaries can be found on the 
Military History channel, including 
D-Day — the soldiers’ story and 
Evacuees Reunited, a five-part series 
recounting the stories of 15 WWII 
evacuees as they attempt to retrace 
their steps of nearly 70 years ago. 

Our DVD review is Resistance, a 
thought-provoking WWII story set in 
1944 Wales. This is an alternate reality 
where D-Day has failed and the Germans 
are invading Britain. It is a film worthy of 
more publicity, and we give it just that. 


= INFANTRY 
| ATTACKS 


DVD 


RESISTANCE 


METRODOME 
19 MARCH 2012 
£9.99 
PF tey eee ane his classily 
ak eae produced 
‘what-if? 
WWII story 


examines life 

in a small and 
isolated Welsh 
valley, where D-Day 


> + © has failed and 


the Nazi invasion of Britain has begun. 
This presence of menace is reflected 
right from the offset, creating a lasting 
sub-surface tension which director Amit 
Gupta maintains throughout the film. 

With news spreading that the Nazis 
have taken London and are advancing 
north, the entire population of men 
in the valley mysteriously disappear 
overnight to join the resistance. Shots of 
the invasion and executions of straggling 
bands of resistance fighters are coolly 
dealt with by Gupta, only adding to 
the sinister feel. This is suddenly and 
powerfully countered by the peaceful 
scenes of the Welsh valley, where the 
remaining wives and girlfriends — feeling 
more than a little betrayed by their 
menfolk — have been left to tend the 
farms and look after the village. 

When German Captain Albrecht 
arrives with a group of soldiers to 
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establish an observation post, they 
are greeted by the steely gazes and 
obstinate attitudes of the hardy Welsh 
women. Farm wives Sarah (Andrea 
Riseborough) and Maggie (Sharon 
Morgan) are forced to live in close 
proximity to their German occupiers, 
but damned if they will do so with 
smiles on their faces. However, as 
winter rolls in and work becomes too 
arduous for them, they come to rely 
on the soldiers, who quickly ditch their 
uniforms for farm-wear and get stuck in. 
It soon becomes clear that Captain 
Albrecht, played with great subtlety and 
sensitivity by Tom Wlaschiha, has seen 
enough action for one war. He makes 
the decision for him and his men to hide 
out in the valley and ride out the war as 
farmers, concealed from the advancing 
Gestapo. So begins the awkward 
relationship between Albrecht and 
Sarah. Albrecht is imposing, handsome, 
and disarmingly nice for a Nazi invader. 
Sarah is coy, untrusting, and missing 
her husband. But such is the skill of 
Gupta’s slow-burn character development 
that, as the film progresses, these two 
personalities are drawn together to a 
point where the audience is shaking the 
screen, willing them to seal the deal. 
This is not a straightforward love story, 
however, and the bond that develops 
between Albrecht and Sarah is uneasy. 
Her daydreams turn from thoughts of 


her husband to visions of lying next to 
Albrecht. This causes an inner conflict 
of the type that must have been faced by 
native civilians confronting an occupying 
army throughout history. They learn to 
co-exist, but resent themselves for doing 
so. Such is Sarah’s problem. 

Riseborough’s Sarah is an engaging 
character to whom the audience is 
drawn. The performance, like the film, 
is understated and believable. Hers is the 
story we want to follow, and attempts to 
develop a sub-plot suffer because of the 
strength of her character’s attraction. 

The dubious portrayal of British rebels 
as selfish cowards and Nazi invaders as 
endearing gentlemen is perhaps one of 
the few negatives of the film. But as this 
is a parallel reality, who is to say that this 
characterisation is not a real possibility? 
Indeed, the film purposefully poses the 
questions: are these Nazi occupiers, or 
simply war-weary German men, and 
where is the line drawn between the two? 
Is seeing the humanity in people who are 
potentially denying you your freedom an 
act of betrayal, even treason? 

This film has not received the 
press attention it deserves. Its cinema 
release in November last year slipped 
by relatively unnoticed, and its DVD 
release has been only marginally more 
high-profile. In spite of this, I can highly 
recommend it, and strongly wish it the 
cult status it merits. 
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riginally produced for German 
television and now broadcast in 
the UK for the first time, D-Day 


— the soldiers’ story draws extensively on 
the testimony of veterans of the Battle 
of Normandy. The four-part series is 
illustrated with official and amateur 


3)une at 9pm 


sniper has one chance, one moment 
to rise to the occasion and save the 
day. If he misses, there may never be 
another opportunity. This two-hour special 
deconstructs and analyses the secret stories 
of snipers and their actions. 
The people who plan sniper missions 
and those responsible for pulling the 


www.military-history.org 


we lt 


footage from both sides — much of it 
in colour — resulting in a visceral and 
sometimes shocking account of one of 
military history's greatest gambles. 

The interviewees include survivors 
of the first American assault wave onto 
Omaha Beach, the German machine- 
gunners who tore them to ribbons, and 
members of the French Resistance in 


Normandy. Analysis is provided by Antony 


Beevor (D-Day, Stalingrad, Berlin) and 
German military historian Peter Lieb. 


trigger share their different techniques 
and bring to light the many factors that 
have to be considered for each operation 
— terrain, temperature, elevation changes, 
wind speed — as well as the kinds of 
high-tech gear each sniper carries on 
their classified excursions. 

Many experienced snipers discuss the 
extreme measures they must take to 
eliminate their targets, and, above all, 
to remain ‘bulletproof’. 


Aalinita Sint Geen ne at 


Senior military and 
political figures involved 
in the planning and 
execution of the 1982 
Falklands campaign 
reveal just how close 
Britain came to disaster. 
The British armed 
forces chose to mount 
an amphibious operation nearly 8,000 miles 
from home, with air superiority still in doubt and 
transports, carriers, and vital support ships at 
risk of enemy submarine and air attack. 

A war often portrayed as an ‘easy win’ over 
unmotivated Argentinian conscripts is revealed 
as a bloody, risky, and dangerous operation. 
Contributors include Major-General Julian 
Thompson, Brigadier lan Gardiner, Colonel 
Ivar Hellberg, and Colonel Crispin Black. 


In September 1939, with 
the calamity of WWII 
on the horizon, nearly 
three million British 
people — over half of 
them children — were 
uprooted and sent away 
from their families. 

The aim was to save 
them from German bombs, but few could have 
foreseen the emotional upheaval these journeys 
would provoke. Their seismic dramas still ripple 
through millions of British lives to this day. 

This five-part series, presented by Michael 
Aspel (himself an evacuee), tells the stories of 
15 WWII evacuees as they attempt to retrace 
their steps of nearly 70 years ago. Many hope 
to reunite with people who made a big impact 
on their lives, from fellow evacuees with 
whom they shared their experiences, to the 
descendants of their host families. 


PON 


17 June at 9pm 


Tiny weapons may not 
sound that intimidating, 
but small objects can 
kill — and can easily be 
concealed. From pocket 
pistols to a submachine- 
gun wielded by a 
bodyguard, many of 
today’s most effective 
weapons are smaller than ever. They can fit 

in your pocket and break through walls. Tiny 
weapons are central to the modern battlefield, 
to self-defence, and to terrorist plots. 
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PUBLISH YOUR BOOK witha 
top UK independent publisher. 
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Before paying to publish, look at all 
the options. *.% 


INDEPENPRESS PUBLISHING 
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THE SAS 
WAR DIARY 


Packed with original 
photographs, maps, 
orders and reports 
and published to 
commemorate the 
70th anniversary of 
the Regiment and to 
raise funds for the 
welfare work of the 
SAS Regimental 
Association 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
EDITIONS 


Find out more at 


)* saswardiary.co.uk 
or email info@saswardiary.co.uk 
or 020.7267.4547 for a brochure. 
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INFANTRY ATTACKS 


Erwin Rommel 
Greenhill Books, £14.99 
ISBN 978-1853677076 


elect any volume on great 
military commanders and 
the name of Erwin Rommel 
will inevitably feature 
somewhere in it, on the 
basis of the reputation he forged in 
his North Africa campaign during 
the Second World War. The ‘Desert 
Fox’ also served with distinction during 
the First World War, for which he was 
awarded the prestigious decoration 
of the Pour le Mérite. This book is an 
English translation of the textbook 
that Rommel published in Germany 
in 1937, as a manual for infantry 
warfare based upon his 1914-1918 
combat experience. 

Adolf Hitler’s admiration for Infantry 
Attacks brought Rommel to the attention 
of the Nazi leadership and advanced 
his military career. Nevertheless, the 
book was not widely read in Germany 
when originally published. Rommel’s 
successes in North Africa in the early 
1940s brought his earlier work to a 
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wider audience, eager now to understand 
the formative experiences of such a 
talented military commander. 

It is neither academic textbook nor 
military memoir. Instead, it represents a 
synthesis of the two genres. This edition 
contains an introduction written by 
Rommel’s son Manfred, who records 
that his father spent a vast amount 
of time revisiting former battle-sites 
in order to record accurately their 
topography, and interviewing former 
comrades to gain a wider perspective 
on his own recollections. Rommel 
used Infantry Aliacks to reflect on his 
wartime experience, and used that 
experience to create a theoretical 
treatise for infantry commanders. 

The book is structured chronologically, 
with detailed descriptions of each of the 
significant actions Rommel was involved 
in. Diagrams illustrate the topography 
and lines of advance or retreat. Each 
section is concluded by a section of 
‘Observations’ where conclusions are 
drawn concerning best practice for 
infantry commanders based on the 
experiences described. One of the 
most fascinating aspects of the text 

is the potential it holds for 

tracing Rommel’s developing 

thoughts concerning how 
and why infantry battles are 
won and lost. 

In every engagement 
described in Infantry Atiacks, 
Rommel’s genius for command 
shines through. He studied 
combat, as well as pursuing 
it with vigour. One of his 
greatest strengths was his ability 

to understand and react to 
emerging crises with courage 
and determination. He was 
unafraid to use his own initiative 
in rallying troops or taking 
advantage of enemy weakness, 
faltering, or uncertainty. 

Rommel’s talent as an 
infantry officer was not limited 
to his confidence and talent for 
leadership. He understood that the 
commander’s relationship with his 
men was a Vital aspect of military 
management. He frequently notes 


Adolf Hitler’s 
admiration for 
Infantry Attacks 
brought Rommel 
to the attention of 
the Nazi leadership 
and advanced his 
military career. 


his concerns about feeding his men 
and ensuring that they were receiving 
sufficient rest from the hardship of 
combat. And when his soldiers needed to 
dig trenches in frozen soil as protection 
against French artillery fire, Rommel 
ensured that he shared their labour. 

It is noteworthy that, although 
Rommel rarely writes with emotion 
about the wounds he received or the 
psychological trauma of prolonged 
exposure to combat, he frequently notes 
his sorrow for the men who died under 
his command and his admiration for the 
sacrifices made by individual soldiers. 

Rommel’s reflections on his 
combat experience reveal a special 
preoccupation with the topography of 
battle. He prioritised reconnaissance 
missions, on occasion risking his own 
life to fulfil them, in order to gain 
an advantage over the opposition 
by taking advantage of the terrain. 

He also stresses the need for this 
knowledge to be combined with some 
element of deception in order to take 
the enemy by surprise. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of this text. It is provides an 
intimate insight into the mind of one of 
the 20th century’s great commanders, a 
superb technical narrative of First World 
War combat operations, and a manual of 
modern infantry tactics. 

Jonathan Eaton 
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Battle Story: Waterloo 1815 


Gregory Fremont-Barnes 
The History Press, £9.99 
ISBN 978-0752464411 


orl 
WATERLOO 1815s 
1815 the latest 


in Spellmount’s 
‘Battle Story’ series 
which, so far, has 
covered principally 
First and Second 
World War actions 
such as Alamein 
and Gallipoli. The great pleasure of the 
books in this series are their handy size 
and the depth of research that has gone 
into them and, in this example, Gregory 
Fremont-Barnes has done a thoroughly 
workman-like job. The text is clear, 
precise, and avoids the normal verbosity 
of this sort of work. The pictures, too, 
lend a great deal of body to it. 

I particularly like the way that every 
few pages there’s a boxed set of facts 
which bring the text to life. So, we have an 
explanation under the heading ‘A Small 
Killing Ground’ that shows just how 
crowded the battlefield was with men, 
guns, and horses. Engagingly, there 
are even more arcane subjects covered, 
such as the way that the wounded 
were transported and the way in which 
cavalrymen were taught to use their 
pistols. Such things are rarely properly 
understood or explained and, when 
read looking over the field of battle, 


they add a real depth to events. 

Similarly, there are a number of 
first-hand accounts which the author 
has carefully selected to illustrate each 
phase of the battle. Again, these are 
‘boxed’ above the text telling us, for 
example, how Captain Kennedy-Clark 
of the Ist (Royal) Dragoons captured a 
French eagle — just one of a number of 
other, seldom-used passages, all of them 
very well composed and presented. If 
you don’t know the battle terribly well, 
this approach really helps to bring each 
skirmish and encounter to life. And 
there’s another thoughtful and novel 
touch: Fremont-Barnes often uses other 
battles — the Somme in particular — to 
draw comparisons. 

Each chapter starts with a synopsis 
and, in some cases, timelines of what 
happened when, who moved where, 
and so on. On top of all this useful 
data, there are some really well-drawn 
maps. The temptation in such ‘guides’ 
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is to cover the map with complicated 
arrows to show troop movements, but 
Fremont-Barnes has skilfully avoided 
this, cutting the detail down to just 
what is needed and helping the reader 
to get an extremely clear feel for how 
events developed. 

The preceding actions of Quatre-Bras 
and Ligny are, perhaps, rather cursorily 
dealt with, and I would have preferred to 
see rather more detail on the Prussian 
Army. But, other than that, I was left 
with a very complete feel of how the 
battle evolved and, in a highly useful 
chapter entitled “The Legacy,’ the 
events that followed and their effect on 
European politics and military policy 
over the next several decades. 

There might have been some more 
examination of the great killer at 
Waterloo — the artillery, its equipment, 
and logistics — but Iam probably 
over-emphasising my own particular 
fixation! However, the next time I go 
to the scene I will certainly have this 
well-produced, complete, thoughtful, 
and clearly written account with me. 

I think Spellmount is onto a winner 
with this format. This is a book that 
can be enjoyed equally well at home 
or when visiting the battlefield, and 
I look forward to seeing much more 
work from Fremont-Barnes’s pen. 
Patrick Mercer 


Joshua L Chamberlain: 
a life in letters 


Edited by Thomas Desjardin 
Osprey, £17.99 
ISBN 978-1849085595 


oshua L 

Chamberlain 

is an iconic 
figure of the Civil 
War period, whose 
importance as an 
historical source 
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has been steadily 


increasing among 
American military 
historians in recent years. 

Chamberlain rose from a volunteer 
in the ranks of the Union Army to attain 
the rank of Brigadier-General. In total, 
he was wounded six times during his 
Civil War service, and survived six of his 
horses being killed beneath him. He was 
also the recipient of a Medal of Honour 
on account of his personal bravery and 
leadership skills. 


This book consists of a collection 
of 300 letters written and received 
by Chamberlain, from his student 
years through to his eventual death 
in 1914. Military historians will be 
most interested in his descriptions 
of his experiences in the Civil 
War, particularly at the Battles of 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 

The Battle of Fredericksburg in 
December 1862 was Chamberlain’s first 
experience of combat. In a letter to his 
wife written shortly after the end of the 
battle, he describes the horrors of the 
battlefield, with particular emphasis on 
the wounds of the dead and dying seen 
all around him, along with the severed 
limbs which his men could not help but 
crush underfoot as they marched. 

Despite his preoccupation with the 
dead, Chamberlain detected a kind 
of sublime beauty in sacrifices made 
by those who laid down their lives 
for a higher cause. He describes, in 
an outpouring of emotion, how the 
appearance of the Aurora Borealis 
in the night sky over Fredericksburg 
seemed to honour the sacrifices of his 
comrades, who were being buried at 
the same time. 

Chamberlain played a crucial role at the 
Battle of Gettysburg in July 1863, at which 
he commanded the 20th Maine, posted 
to the far left of the Union line during 
the second day, during which his heavily 
outnumbered battalion threw back a 
series of determined Confederate attacks. 

In his official report of the battle, 
he noted the desperate circumstances in 
which he and his men found themselves. 
They were even forced to strip the bodies 
of the dead and dying of their ammunition 
in order to repel the Confederate assault. 
When his unit eventually ran out of 
ammunition, Chamberlain personally 
led a final bayonet charge which 
prevented the Confederates from 
overrunning his position. Perhaps even 
more astonishing is the fact that he 
had only returned to his unit the night 
before the battle, after being treated for 
a severe malarial fever. 

This is a fascinating collection of 
letters which illuminates the life of a 
charismatic and courageous individual. 
It also stands as a testament to the 
nobility of the Union cause in the Civil 
War, for Chamberlain, like so many 
Northern volunteers, was a committed 
abolitionist, fighting as much for the 
freedom of the slaves as for the unity 
and integrity of the young republic. 

Jonathan Eaton 
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Savage Continent: Europe in the 
aftermath of World War II 


Keith Lowe 
Viking, £25.00 
ISBN 978-0670917464 


¥ Id 
SAVAGE thie shat 
ONTINENT with more 


cunort a Tt AFTEOATH than 60 million 


dead, once the 
armistice was 
signed ending the 
Second World War 
in 1945, Europe 
would have had enough of killing and 
destruction. Not so. Keith Lowe takes us 
through the often forgotten horrors of 
post-war Europe, which came out of the 
conflict in a state of utter devastation — 
and nursing bitter grudges. 

The current woes of Greece pale in 
comparison with the death by starvation 
of more than 100,000 people during the 
German invasion. Yugoslavia lost 60% 
of its livestock during the war. More 
than 70,000 villages in the USSR were 
destroyed. Germany was left with 4.8 
million internal refugees and an average 
adult calorie intake of half the daily 
requirement to sustain healthy life. 

There was widespread hunger and 
destruction across the Continent - and 
a desire for vengeance. The stories of 
Polish work camps for German prisoners 
make for sobering reading. Nearly one 
third of the internees sent to Zgoda, 
for instance, perished in the camp in 
deplorable conditions. 

The plight of the Jews did not end with 
the liberation of the Nazi camps. Lowe 
describes the wave of post-war pogroms, 
among them the murder by lynch mob 
of scores of Jews in Kielce as the result 
of a false accusation. 

It was virtually impossible to emerge 
from the war without enemies. Ethnic 
hatred was an excuse for the Communists 
to impose their dictatorship on countries. 
Stalin diabolically appointed Jews to top 
political jobs in East Europe, knowing 
that widespread anti-Semitism would 
ensure their loyalty to Moscow. Balkan 
nationalists exploited mutual hatreds to 
promote the ethnic cleansing that has 
carried on for decades. 

With Savage Continent, Lowe presents a 
depressing yet highly readable account of 
the tragedies of post-war Europe, with 60 
pages of notes and sources that attest to 
the author’s meticulous scholarship. 
Jules Stewart 
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When More is Less: the 
international project in 
Afghanistan 


Astri Suhrke 


Hurst and Company, £25.00 
ISBN 978-1849041645 


he number 
of books on 
Afghanistan 


= churned out since 


the war began in 


tatty 2001 could stock 
IS LESS a small bookshop. 


This one, despite its 
—________________ uninspiring title, is 
unique. Professor Suhrke uses a quarter- 
century of experience to offer us a clinical 
exposé of how international involvement 
in that country has gone wrong, and what 
should be done to redress the errors 
before the 2014 pull-out. 

The author identifies the contradictory 
forces that have eluded politicians, 
starting with the quixotic attempt to 
build peace while waging war. The initial 
emphasis was on fighting al-Qaeda and 
ousting the Taliban, instead of providing 
the country with a workable justice system 
and focusing on nation-building. 

Asecond source of tension was the 
West’s fear of losing the war to an 
insurgency. With so much at stake, the 
US-led forces wanted to exert their 
control over the country, which clashed 
with the Afghan demand for ownership. 

The third contradiction has been the 
question of dependence and sustainability. 
Suhrke points out that at the beginning 
of 2000, 90% of all public expenditure 
came from foreign aid; today the figure 
is 87%. This has led to the creation of a 
rentier state in which few Afghans have 
any confidence and that has little incentive 
to develop long-term sustainability. Small 
wonder that some $5 million per day leaves 
Kabul airport for Dubai. 

The dilemmas, according to the author, 
are how to transfer the country’s future to 
Afghans without wrecking the existing state, 
and transfer security and responsibility to 
Afghanistan without militarising the society. 

‘Good transitional policies’ are the 
key, including a less-intrusive foreign 
role, reorienting assistance according to 
principles of sustainability, and, on the 
military side, recognising that arming the 
Afghans would lead to ‘more is less’ for a 
plausible peaceful post-transition order. 

Western policy-makers should read this 
book on their next flight to Kabul. 

Jules Stewart 
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The Goldfish Club 

Danny Danzinger 

Sphere, £17.99 

ISBN 978-184744467 

A collection of stories and accounts 
from members of one of the world’s 
most unusual clubs, this book celebrates 
the survival of military pilots who have 
been forced to bail out over water. 


SAS: ultimate guide to combat 
Robert Stirling 

Osprey Publishing, £14.99 

ISBN 978-1849087643 

Stirling covers combat training from 
boot camp up to the level required 
to be a Special Forces soldier — 
including a few of his own tricks — 
in this complete, no-nonsense war survival guide. 
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The Bright Side: tell it to the Marines 
Robert Carr 

Austin and Macauley, £9.99 

ISBN 978-1905609673 

A tale of Marine life describing 

41 Commando, Royal Marines at 
their base at Bickleigh Barracks, 
their lives at sea, and the pranks 
and jaunts that made it all bearable. 


Second World War Infantry Tactics: 
the European theatre 


Stephen Bull . A, 
Pen and Sword, £19.99 ee 
ISBN 978-1848840706 Fean = owan.’ 


INFANTRY: 


An accessible and wide-ranging TAG eS 


introduction to the fighting methods 
of the opposing ground forces as 
they confronted each other on the 
European battlefields of 70 years ago. 
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Twilight of the Hellenistic World 
Mike Roberts and Bob Bennett 

Pen and Sword, £19.99 

ISBN 978-1848841369 

Assessing the military systems 

of the Hellenistic states and the 
developments in warfare of the time, 
this original work on a neglected part 
of history shows how the Hellenistic 
monarchs failed to recognise Rome as a major 
threat; a failure which would lead to their downfall. 


The Historical Atlas of the British Isles 
Dr lan Barnes 

Pen and Sword, £25.00 

ISBN 978-1848844995 

An insight into the history, 
formation, and expansion of the 
British Isles, from the first settlers 
in 9000BC, the Viking invasions, 
and the Battle of Hastings, to the 
Wars of the Roses and the Great Fire 

of London. A must for all history enthusiasts! 
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Jules Stewart recalls the Medieval Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212, when the tide turned against 


the Moors in Spain. 


COLD WAR CRISIS 


When was the Cold War closest to turning hot? 
In 1983, argues Taylor Downing, piecing together 
evidence for a world on the brink of Armageddon. 


A History of the 
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Our series continues with a battle that has 
become an icon of military incompetence. 


ANTONY BEEVOR ON WWII 


With Beevor’s monumental study of World War II 
about to hit the bookshops, we combine an author 
interview with a full review and extended extract. 


THE WAR OF 1812 


While Napoleon marches on Moscow, the British 
march on Washington — and burn the White House. 
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"How Germanttbs Almost 
won the First World.War 


The Digital Edition is packed with all the in-depth history, real-life stories, 
fascinating battle reports, and practical advice you would expect from 
Military History Monthly magazine, but in a completely new format. 


SAVE MONEY ONE SUBSCRIPTION, MULTIPLE FORMATS 
Up to 47% off an annual subscription when you One subscription to Military History Monthly can 
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BACK TO THE DRAWING BOARD 


6 n explosion in air does not transfer much energy 
into a solid, due to acoustic impedance.’ Everyone 
knew that — no-one more so than bouncing bomb 
mastermind Barnes Wallis, who, during the 
Second World War, conceived an idea designed 
to shake German industry to its foundations. 

At the time, a number of factors allowed engineers to make 
vital installations virtually proof against aerial bombardment. 
Contemporary bombing under anti-aircraft fire was very 
inaccurate, but many buildings were so well protected by yards of 
concrete shielding that they might even survive a rare direct hit. 

Wallis, forever the lateral thinker, planned to attack such 
structures from the ground up, embedding a vast explosive 
under the site of a protected target. But how? 

The idea was to drop a huge, heavy bomb with a solid 
armoured tip from 40,000ft so that it broke through the 
ground and buried itself 130ft underground near the 
target. There it would detonate. The explosion would create 
a shockwave comparable to a small 
earthquake. This would shatter concrete 
reinforcements and destroy nearby dams, 
tunnels, railways, and viaducts. 

Wallis predicted that an underground 
cave would be created by the blast beneath 
the target, into which the structure 
would collapse; a process referred to as a 
‘trapdoor effect’. 

This all sounded very promising. The 
first obstacle to overcome was the RAF’s 
lack of any aircraft capable of lugging 
a ten-tonne bomb 40,000ft into the 
air. Wallis decided to tackle this problem 
head-on, taking it upon himself 
to design the ‘Victory Bomber’ —a 
six-engine aeroplane that was fit for the 
mammoth task. At this stage in his career, however, Wallis was 
still relatively unknown, and it was difficult for him to get his 
idea taken seriously. 

It was not until the success of his bouncing bomb later in the 


Below Two ‘Tallboy’ bombs, inspired by Wallis’s Earthquake Bomb design 
although considerably smaller, are prepared for loading. 

Right A Massive Ordnance Penetrator being offloaded in preparation for its 
first explosive test, 2007. 


Wallis, forever the 
lateral thinker, 
planned to 

attack armoured 
structures from 
the ground up. 


Right A man stands beside the 
giant earthquake bomb. 


war that RAF Bomber Command decided 
that Wallis was a man to be listened to 
— however strange his ideas might have 
sounded. They provided him with the 
means to develop his designs. Though 
he was never to see his vast Earthquake 
Bomb actually made, Wallis did use the 
concept to create other explosive devices 
with great success. 

Although smaller than the original and 
never dropped above 25,000ft, the “Tallboy’ 
and ‘Grand Slam’ were used effectively to 
disrupt German industry. They rendered 
the V2 factory inoperative, destroyed the 

V3 guns, were vital to sinking the Tirpilz, 
and caused great damage to the U-boats’ 
protective pens at St Nazaire. 

Although Wallis’s vision of the giant Earthquake Bomb 
was never realised, and the necessity for such specific bombs 
was nullified with the development of nuclear weapons, these 
smaller versions were a success at the time. Today, the US 
Army has in its arsenal the Massive Ordnance Penetrator: a 
precision-guided bunker-buster designed to attack deeply 
buried targets without the use of nuclear weapons. Wallis would 


have been proud. 
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The main opposition over the 
Falkland Islands in 1982 to the 
Harriers of both the Royal Navy and 
the R.A.F. were the two smaller 
aircraft flown by the Argentine Air 
Force, namely the American built 
Douglas A-4 Skyhawk (Airfix’s brand 
new tool) operating from the 
mainland, and the Argentinian built 
Pucara, operating from Port Stanley 
runway and two other grass airstrips 
on the Islands. 
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